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MANUSCRIPTS OF JEAN-JACQUES ROUSSEAU AT 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


HE six documents which I shall discuss in this article are as 
follows :two letters which have already been published several 
times, but always with a certain number of errors; a botanical 
work annotated by Rousseau; two pieces of music copied in his 
hand; and an ode attributed to him. With the exception of the 
letters, this material has, I think, escaped the notice of scholars, 
and so may prove useful when the time is ripe for a definitive 
edition of Rousseau’s works. 


I 
A MONSIEUR 
MONSIEUR DE FORMEY 
SECRETAIRE DE L’ ACADEMIE 
DE BERLIN 
A BERLIN 


Autograph letter, signed “J J Rousseau.” Dated “A 
Montmorenci le 6. 7°'* 1760.”" 4 pp.; text on pp. I-3, address 
on p. 4. Seal of red wax. Small 4to. Private collection of 
Professor George Benson Weston, of Harvard University. 
Acquired by Professor Weston at Munich in 1905. 


For the sake of identification, I reproduce the following two 
extracts. The letter begins: 


“Il y a longtems, Monsieur, que je vous dois une réponse et 
un remerciment.”’ 


The third sentence from the end of the letter: 


“‘ Au surplus je doute que personne au monde aime et respecte 
plus sincérement la Réligion que moi; ce qui n’empéche pas que 
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je ne déteste et méprise ce que les hommes y ont ajouté de 
barbare, d’injuste, et de pernicieux 4 la societé.”’ 


The version of this letter published in Correspondance 
générale de J.-J. R., Paris, A. Colin, V (1926), 191-192, follows 
the original closely. Only the following divergences occur: 


Rousseau Correspondance générale 
Academie Académie 
A Berlin A Berlin 
acquité plus tot acquité plustot 
demandent plus de tems demandoient plus de tems 
de mon remerciment de mon remerciement 
en tout de vétre avis du tout de vétre avis 
mais bien loin de mais, bien loin de 
maniére obligeante maniére obligeante 
a la societé a la société 


The copy in Correspondance générale was made by Théophile 
Dufour in February, 1904, from “‘l’original autographe signé, 
communiqué par le libraire J. Rosenthal, de Munich.” 


II 


A MONSIEUR 
MONSIEUR DE St. GERMAIN 
CHAVALIER DE St. Louis 
A BouRGOIN 
EN DAUPHINE 


Autograph letter. 4 pp.; text on pp. I-2, p. 3 blank, ad- 
dress on p. 4. 4to. Harvard University Library, Sumner 25, 
no. 40. 


This letter has been reproduced so inaccurately in the various 
editions of Rousseau’s works that I think it advisable to give it 


here in full. 
A Paris 17271 [April 2, 1771 ] 


C’est avec bien du regret, Monsieur, que j’ai demeuré si 
longtems privé de vos nouvelles. Une tracasserie qu’on m’avoit 
fait 4 la poste m’avoit fait renoncer a4 recevoir ni écrire aucune 
lettre par cette voye. Ce n’est que depuis quelques jours qu’une 
visite d’un de ces Messieurs m’a donné I’éclaircissement de ce 
mal-entendu, et aprés la promesse qui m’a été faite que rien de 
pareil n’arriveroit a l’avenir je reprends la méme voye pour don- 
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ner de mes nouvelles et en demander aux personnes qui m’intéres- 
sent, parmi lesquelles vous savez bien, Monsieur, que vous tenez 
et tiendrez toujours le premier rang. Veuillez, Monsieur, 
m’informer de l’état présent de votre santé, de celle de Madame 
de St. Germain et de toute votre brillante famille. Je vous 
connois trop invariable dans vos sentimens pour douter que je ne 
retrouve toujours en vous les bontés et la bienveillance dont 
vous m’avez honoré ci devant comme je ne cesserai jamais non 
plus d’avoir le coeur plein de l|’attachement et de la reconnois- 
sance que je vous ai voués. Je n’ai rien 4 vous dire de nouveau 
sur ma situation; elle est la méme que ci-devant. Mes incomo- 
dités ordinaires m’ont retenu chez moi une partie de l’hiver sans 
pourtant m’avoir trop mal-traité. Ma femme a eu des rhumes 
et des rhumatismes, et le froid qui continue avec beaucoup de 
rigueur ne nous a pas encore rendu 4a I’un et 4a l’autre notre santé 
d’été. Nous avons passé d’agréables soirées au coin de nos 
tisons 4 parler des avantages que nous a procurés l’honneur de 
vous connoitre et des heures si douces que vous nous avez don- 
nées. Nous vous prions de vous rappeller quelquefois d’anciens 
voisins qui sentiront toute leur vie le regret d’avoir été forcés de 
s’eloigner de vous. Veuillez, Monsieur, faire agréer nos respects 
a Madame de St. Germain et recevoir avec votre bonté ac- 
coutumée nos plus humbles salutations. 


Je demeure toujours dans la rue Platriére J J Rousseau 
proche |’H6tel des Postes. 


III 


ROUSSEAU AND BOTANICAL NOMENCLATURE.—HIs ANNOTA- 
TIONS OF SEBASTIEN VAILLANT’S Botanicon Parisiense 


Rousseau was interested in plants almost to the hour of his 
death. Two items of the Chronologie critique de la vie et des 
ewuvres de J.-J. Rousseau (1712-1778), compiled by M. Louis J, 
Courtois, are as follows: 


‘Juillet x1 [1778]. Jeudi. Rousseau herborise avec le 
‘petit-gouverneur,’ Amable-Ours-Séraphin, second fils du mar- 
quis [René de Girardin ]. 


“* Juillet 2. Vendredi. R. meurt a onze heures du matin.’’? 


1 Annales de la Société J.-J. R., Geneva, XV (1923), 239-240. Concerning 
Rousseau’s herborizing in the environs of Paris during the last eight years of his life, 
see Albert Jansen, J.-J. R. als Botaniker, Berlin, 1885, Zweites Buch, Capitel 6, 
‘Die Flora der Pariser Landschaft”’; Elizabeth A. Foster, Le Dernier Séjour de J.-J. 
R. a Paris (1770-1778), Paris, Champion, 1921, pp. 30 ff. and 145 ff. 
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Although Jean-Jacques preferred to observe plants in the 
field,? he was also a diligent student of the works of the chief 
botanists of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries.* These 
works he read carefully; often he transcribed and annotated 
them. In a letter to M. du Peyrou (November 15, 1769), he 
spoke thus of his own books on botany: 


“J’ai fait une assez considérable collection de livres de 
botanique, parmi lesquels il y en a de rares et de recherchés 
par les botanophiles, qui peuvent donner quelque prix a cette 
collection.’’ 4 


At times discouraged by the intricacies of botanical nomen- 
clature and synonymy, Rousseau thought seriously of dispensing 
entirely with his books. In a letter to M. de la Tourette 
(December 17, 1769), he wrote: 


“‘La botanique devient un tracas si embarrassant et si dispen- 
dieux quand on s’en occupe avec autant de passion, que, pour y 
mettre de la réforme, je suis tenté de me défaire de mes livres de 
plantes. La nomenclature et la synonymie * forment une étude 


immense et pénible: quand on ne veut qu’observer, s’instruire, et 
s’amuser entre la nature et soi, l’on n’a pas besoin de tant de 
livres.” ® 


Two years later (April, 1772), in a letter to M. de Malesher- 
bes, Rousseau took up again the question of nomenclature and 


2‘*Pour bien reconnoitre une plante, il faut commencer par la voir sur pied” 
(CEuvres completes de J.-J. R., Paris, Hachette, 1885-1905, VI, 55). All references to 
Rousseau’s works in this article are to the Hachette edition. 

3 A complete list of the botanical works utilized by Rousseau would comprise 
scores of titles. A few authors gleaned here and there in his writings: Fabius Colum- 
na, Conrad Gesner, Cesalpini, Morison, Camerarius, Pontedera, Jean and Gaspard 
Bauhin, Tournefort, Vaillant, Dodard, Geoffroi, Jacquin, Boccone, Scopoli, Crantz, 
Dillenius, Haller, Adanson, Ludwig, Ray, Jungins, Guettard, Sauvage, Gouan, 
Gerard, Dalibard, Regnault, and Linnzus. 

4H. XII, 165. Jean-Jacques occasionally borrowed books from his friends. 
For example, from M. de Malesherbes he borrowed Flora Prussica, Pontedera'’s 
Anthologia, Camerarius’s Hortus Medicus, and Gesner’s De Lunariis (Jansen, op. cit., 
Pp. 293). 

5In his unfinished Dictionnaire de botanique, Rousseau defines synonymie as 
follows: ‘‘Concordance de divers noms donnés par différents auteurs aux mémes 
plantes.” He adds: ‘“‘La synonymie n’est point une étude oiseuse et inutile” (H. VI, 
164). 
°H. VI, 83. 
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synonymy, and expressed a preference for the method of 
Linnzus: 


“Tl y a longtemps que j’éprouve les difficultés de la nomen- 
clature, et j’ai souvent été tenté d’abandonner tout 4a fait cette 
partie. Mais il faudroit en méme temps renoncer aux livres et a 
profiter des observations d’autrui; et il me semble qu’un des plus 
grands charmes de la botanique est, aprés celui de voir par soi- 
méme, celui de vérifier ce qu’ont vu les autres . . . D’ailleurs, ne 
pouvant voir par moi-méme que si peu de chose, il faut bien sur 
le reste me fier 4 ce que d’autres ont vu; et leurs différentes 
nomenclatures me forcent pour cela de percer de mon mieux le 
chaos de la synonymie. II a fallu, pour ne pas m’y perdre, tout 
rapporter 4 une nomenclature particuliére; et j’ai choisi celle de 
Linnzus, tant par la préférence que j’ai donnée a son systéme, 
que parce que ses noms, composés seulement de deux mots, me 
délivrent des longues phrases des autres.” ? 


In the Introduction to his Dictionnaire de botanique, Jean- 
Jacques complains further of the “‘chaos de nomenclature’’; 
“chaque auteur, réglant sa nomenclature sur sa méthode .. . , 
il n’y avoit presque pas de plante qui n’eiit autant de noms diffé- 
rens qu’il y avoit d’auteurs qui l’avoient décrite, ce qui rendoit 
l’étude de la concordance aussi longue et souvent plus difficile 
que celle des plantes mémes.”’ In the late sixteenth and early 
seventeenth centuries, continues Rousseau, the brothers Jean 
and Gaspard Bauhin ® introduced “des phrases louches assez 
longues, ce qui rendoit cette nomenclature non seulement train- 
ante et embarrassante, mais pédantesque et ridicule.’’ Later, 
“‘l’immortel Tournefort”’ * improved on the nomenclature of the 
Bauhins; however, he retained their clumsy expressions and 
added new ones, with the result that the names of plants became 
not merely phrases, but even unwieldy periods. Finally, Lin- 
nzus originated the modern nomenclatorial methods. The old 
names that were “naturels’’ he kept; the others he united or 
divided ; especially he corrected, shortened, and simplified. The 
convenient and practical nature of Linnzus’s “‘nouvelle nomen- 
clature’’ caused it to be adopted throughout most of Europe. 

7H. VI, 61. 


8 Jean Bauhin (1541-1613), French botanist and physician; Gaspard Bauhin 
(1560-1624), French anatomist and naturalist. 
® Joseph Pitton de Tournefort (1656-1708), French botanist. 
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Rousseau concedes that Linnzus’s system is not perfect, but he 
is of the opinion that it must be followed until a better one is 
devised. Above all, the long phrases of Gaspard Bauhin and 
Tournefort must never be used again.’® 

As Jean-Jacques read botanical treatises, he often inserted 
terms of Linnzus’s nomenclature in the margins of the pages or 
on interleaves. For example, he wrote to M. du Peyrou 
(November 15, 1769): 


4c 


. . . j'ai fait sur la plupart de ces livres un grand travail 
par rapport a la synonymie, en ajoutant a la plupart des descrip- 
tions et des figures le nom de Linnzus. II faut s’étre essayé sur 
ces sortes de concordances pour comprendre la peine qu’elles 
coiitent, et combien celle que j’ai prise peut en éviter a ceux a 
qui passeront ces mémes livres, s’ils en veulent faire usage.”’ ™ 


And again in a letter to M. de Malesherbes (April, 1772): 


“‘J’ai commencé de lire l’Anthologie de Pontedera . . . Je 
suis souvent tenté d’écrire dans cet auteur et dans les autres les 
noms de Linnzus a cété des leurs pour me reconnoitre. J’ai 
déja méme cédé a cette tentation pour quelques-uns, n’imaginant 
a cela rien que d’avantageux pour l’exemplaire.” ” 


One of Rousseau’s favorite botanists was Sébastien Vaillant, 
who, in the early eighteenth century, was director of the Jardin 
du Roi, professor of botany, and a member of the Academy of 
Sciences." But Jean-Jacques would not have been himself had 
he always agreed with Vaillant. Ina letter to M. de Malesher- 
bes (April, 1772), he said: 


“J’ai accompagné son neveu [Jean-Laurent de Jussieu, 
nephew of Bernard de Jussieu ] l’année derniére, moi vingtiéme, 
a Montmorency, et j’en ai rapporté quelques jolies plantes . . . 


Mais j’ai trouvé dans cette herborisation que les indications de 


10 For the contents of the foregoing paragraph, see H. VI, 136-140. Ina letter 
to M. de Malesherbes (May 11, 1772), Rousseau defended Linnzus as follows: ‘‘Si les 
botanistes francois rendoient 4 Linnzus le quart de l|’honneur qu’il rend 4 son maitre 
[Tournefort ], combien ils vanteroient leur impartialité, mais ils s’en piquent si peu, 
que c’est 4 qui le trainera dans le fange’’ (Jansen, op. cit., p. 295). 

1H, XII, 165. 

12H, VI, 62. 

18 Vaillant (1669-1722) was born at Vigny (Seine-et-Oise). In 1691 he became a 
disciple of Tournefort at the Jardin du Roi. His best known work is Botanicon 
Parisiense (1723). Linnzus held him in high esteem. Hermann Boerhaave’s pref- 
ace to Botanicon Parisiense contains an account of the life and works of Vaillant. 
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Tournefort et de Vaillant sont trés fautives, ou que, depuis eux, 
bien des plantes ont changé de sol. J’ai cherché entre autres, et 
j'ai engagé tout le monde 4 chercher avec soin le plantago mon- 
anthos a la queue de |’étang de Montmorency, et dans tous les 
endroits oi Tournefort et Vaillant l’indiquent, et nous n’en 
avons pu trouver un seul pied: en revanche, j’ai trouvé plusieurs 
plantes de remarque, et méme tout prés de Paris, dans des lieux 
ou elles ne sont point indiquées. En général j’ai toujours été 
malheureux en cherchant d’aprés les autres. Je trouve encore 
mieux mon compte a chercher de mon chef.”’ * 


In his excellent work, Recherches bibliographiques sur les 
euvres imprimées de J.-J. R. (Paris, 1925, I1, 81-99), Théophile 
Dufour devotes a score of pages to “Livres ayant appartenu 4 
J.-J. R.” The list, unfortunately, is extremely brief. Leaving 
out of consideration doubtful and false attributions, only eighteen 
hooks are mentioned. Of this number two are concerned with 
botany, namely: Flore Parisiensis Prodromus, by Dalibard, 
Paris, 1749, and La Botanique mise a la portée de tout le monde 

. exécuté et publié par les sieur et dame Regnault, Paris, 1774.'s 

I wish to add to Dufour’s list a book that certainly belonged 
to Rousseau. The Harvard University Library possesses a copy 
of the 1743 edition of Sébastien Vaillant’s Botanicon Parisiense, 
with notes in Rousseau’s hand. A description of the volume 
follows: 


SEBASTIANI VAILLANT, // A. R. S. S. & P. in H. R. P. 
D.* // BOTANICON // PARISIENSE. // Editio nova emenda- 


tior & aucta.// LUGDUNI BATAVORUM, // & Veneunt 
Parisiis, || Apud BRIASSON, via Jacobeza. // MDCC.XLIII 
(1743 ].”” 


4H. VI, 62. 

18 Both volumes coritain marginal notes by Rousseau. The work of the Reg- 
naults was annotated probably during the winter of 1777-1778, at the request of the 
Abbé de Pramont, of Vannes, Brittany. For further details, see Elizabeth A. Foster, 
op. cit., pp. 148-150. 

16 Academie Regie Scientiarum Socii & Plantarum in Horto Regio Parisiensi 
Demonstratoris. 

17 The first edition of Botanicon Parisiense appeared at Leyden in 1723, “‘apud 
Petrum van der Aa,” 8vo. The title page of the second edition (Leyden and Amster- 
dam, ‘‘Chez Jean et Herman Verbeek et Balthazar Lakeman,” 1727, folio) bears the 
following explanatory remarks: ‘‘ Dénombrement par ordre alphabétique des Plantes, 
qui se trouvent aux environs de Paris. . . . Avec plusieurs Descriptions des Plantes, 
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Small 8vo, xii +131 pp. Harvard University Library, 
Aldrich 390.15. This volume was presented to Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1919 by Talbot Aldrich, son of Thomas Bailey Aldrich, 
American poet and miscellaneous writer. 

Inside of front cover, bookplate of Jane Dalton. 

First flyleaf r°, bookplate of Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 

First flyleaf v°, a note by Samuel Rogers, in ink: ‘‘ This Book 
belonged to J. J. Rousseau, & the hand-writing is his. It was 
given to me by Mrs. Dalton,’* who knew him well. 

Mch. 1816. Saml Rogers.” 7° 

Second flyleaf r° and v°, and v° of title, blank. 

Pp. iii-—xii, Preface, Ret Herbarie Studiosis H. Boerhaave S., 
dated at Leyden, January 8, 1723. 

Pp. 1-131, Botanicon Parisiense. 


Rousseau’s notes, all in ink, and, with three exceptions, all 
on interleaves, are 480 in number, as follows: 470 terms of the 
Linnzan nomenclature; 7 French names of plants; and the follow- 
ing three sentences: (a) on interleaf opposite page 3: “Ce n’est 
pas une Algue, c’est le Scirpus lacustris dont la fanne ”° est 
alongée par le courant des eaux;”’ (6) on interleaf opposite p. 23: 
“‘N.B. La synonymie de tous les Chenopodiums est presque 
impossible 4 debrouiller;’’ (c) on p. 121: “Ce n’est point le 
Garou.” *! For the first 37 pages of Vaillant’s text, Rousseau 
performed his task conscientiously; after p. 37 his annotations 


leurs Synonymes, le Tems de fleurir & de grainer Et une Critique des Auteurs de 
Botanique.”’ In July, 1843, Francois-Victor Mérat published his Revue de la Flore 
parisienne, suivie du texte du Botanicon Parisiense de Vaillant, avec les noms linéens 
en regard (Paris, Bailliére and Méquignon-Marvis fils, 8vo). 

18] have discovered in Rousseau’s life only one person named Dalton. In a 
letter written to Jean-Jacques from England on January 24, 1768, Daniel Malthus, 
speaking of certain books on botany that he was to send to Rousseau, says: “‘ Je n’ai 
pas pu la [a good edition of a work by John Gerard] trouver, mais Mlle Dalton qui 
l’a (sans aucun ménagement pour votre fierté) veut positivement que vous l’ac- 
ceptiez’’ (Annales de la Société J.-J. R., VI (1910), 219).—The Reverend Daniel 
Malthus (1730-1800), of the Rookery, near Dorking, Surrey, grateful for the kindly 
reception accorded him by Rousseau at Motiers in 1764, placed his house at the 
latter’s disposal during his sojourn in England (January 11, 1766—-May 21, 1767). 
For fourteen letters from Malthus to Rousseau see Annales, VI (1910), 203-222. 

19 Samuel Rogers (1763-1855), author of Pleasures of Memory, Human Life, Italy, 
etc.; friend and protector of literary men. 

20In his Dictionnaire de botanique, Rousseau defines fane thus: ‘‘La fane d’une 
plante est l’assemblage des feuilles d’en bas.”’ 

21 In correction of Vaillant’s item: ‘‘ Thymelza Linariz folio, vulgaris. J. R.H. 
Garou.” 
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are few in number.” Only once did he insert the abbreviation 
Linn.{_eus | (opposite p. 1, after the first of his notes). On the 
other hand, L. occurs nine times (three times opposite p. 1, four 
times opposite p. 2, twice opposite p. 16). For the method 
followed by Rousseau, see the photostat copy of p. 3 of Vaillant’s 
text.” 

Rousseau informs us that the Reverend Daniel Malthus 
purchased all his botanical books.** This fact may explain how 
Rousseau’s copy of Vaillant’s Botanicon Parisiense reached 


England. 
IV 


SOLFEGES A DrEux Voix EGALES 


Autograph, signed with initials. Undated. 28 pp., 26 of 
which are numbered, folio. Harvard University Library, 
Sumner 15. 

P. 1 r°, title, Solfeges & deux voix égales. Pp. 1-24, Solfeges, 
12innumber. Pp. 25-26, Duo de Mondonville. P. 26, signature, 
D.52. JJRcop. P. 26 v°, blank. 


The manuscript is a beautiful one; it was carefully executed, 
and is in a perfect state of preservation. Rousseau was proud of 
his skill as a copyist. To Goldoni he said, exhibiting a piece of 
his work: “‘ Voyez si personne copie de la musique comme moi; 
je défie qu’une partition sorte de la presse aussi belle et aussi 
exacte qu’elle sort de chez moi.’”’** Eymar praised Rousseau’s 
copy as follows: ‘Notes, paroles et signes, tout semblait étre 
moins l’ouvrage de la plume que du burin .. .” He added 
that Rousseau’s musical manuscripts ended with ‘un chiffre 
ou une signature en lettres initiales 4 peu prés de cette maniére— 


ig. er. 


2 In a letter to M. de Malesherbes (March 8, 1773), Rousseau said: “ . . . c’est 
mon ordinaire dans les entreprises que j’ai le plus 4 coeur, de m’épuiser en belles pré- 
parations et ne rien faire qui vaille quand j’en veux venir a l’exécution” (Jansen, op. 
cit., p. 296). 

23 All dated references to Vaillant in Rousseau’s works come between December 
19, 1771, and April, 1772. It seems probable that Rousseau’s annotations were made 
during that period. 

*H. IX, 216, note. No date of the sale is given. Cf. also Théophile Dufour, 
op. cit., II, 130. In 1770 Rousseau promised his books on botany to M. du Peyrou 
(Elizabeth A. Foster, op. cit., p. 36, note 18). 

% Goldoni, Mémoires, 1787. Quoted by Elizabeth A. Foster, op. cit., p. 28. 

26 Musset-Pathay, Ceuvres inédites de J.-J. R., Paris, 1825, II, 23. Quoted by 
Miss Foster, op. cit., pp. 28-29. 
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The following passage by Miss Foster explains the meaning of 
D. 52 at the end of Sumner 15: 


“‘Le premier avril 1772, il [Rousseau_] commenga 4 tenir un 
registre de toutes ses copies payées, ‘dans l’ordre ou elles ont été 
faites, et sous chacun de ces numéros est marqué, avec la date du 
jour ou la copie a été achevée, le nom de la personne pour qui elle 
a été faite, ensuite l’indication de la piéce, le nombre des parties 
séparées . . . et enfin le nombre des pages.’ Les numéros sont 
arrangés en centaines, chaque centaine marquée par une lettre de 
l’alphabet. II fait commencer le registre au numéro B. I., ayant 
réservé la centaine A au travail fait entre le premier septembre 
1770 et le premier avril 1772—travail qui par conséquent ne 
figure pas dans le registre. La derniére entrée, celle du 22 aoit 
1777 est E. 60., ce qui fait 360 copies (9,236) pages) en cing ans 
et demi. Toutes les copies faites depuis le premier avril 1772 
portaient 4 la fin, avec les initiales JJ R, une lettre et un numéro 
correspondants a ceux de registre.”’ 7” 


Although Sumner 15 is undated, we may conjecture that it 
was copied about 1776. 

In copying the Duo de Mondonville, Jean-Jacques first in- 
serted the words of the duet on p. 25, and then tried to scratch 
them out with a sharp instrument. A considerable number of 
the words are still legible. The duet begins: ‘‘ Est-il endormi?” 

Rousseau was a warm admirer of Mondonville’s proficiency 
as a violinist.28 In his Dictionnaire de musique, in speaking of 
sons fliités, Jean-Jacques said: “‘Il faut, pour en bien juger, avoir 
entendu M. Mondonville tirer sur son violon .. .”?* Else- 
where he wrote: ‘‘Tout Paris est allé admirer, au concert 
spirituel, les variations des sieurs Guignon et Mondonville . . . 
sur des airs du Pont-Neuf, qui n’avoient d’autre mérite que d’étre 
ainsi variés par les plus habiles violons de France.” *® On the 
other hand he remarked: “Toutes les folies du violon de M. 
Mondonville m’attendriront-elles comme deux sons de la voix de 
Mlle Le Maure?”** Mondonville is mentioned also in the 
Confessions, part II, book 8 (1753).” 

27 Elizabeth A. Foster, op. cit., p. 27. 

8 Jean-Joseph Cassanéa de Mondonville was born at Narbonne in 1711. He 
composed instrumental music, motets with orchestra, oratorios, and several operas. 
He died in 1772. 

29H. VII, 279. 

90H. VII, 335. 


3H. VII, 281. 
2H. VIII, 273. 
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Manuscripts of Jean-Jacques Rousseau 
Vv 


ARIETTE DE BASSETAILLE 


Autograph, unsigned and undated. 2 pp., folio. Private 
collection of Professor George Benson Weston, of Harvard 
University. Acquired by Professor Weston from the Heyer 
Collection in 1926. 


Note by a dealer on envelope of manuscript: “‘Eigh. Musik- 
manuskript: Abschrift einer Fagottstimme zu einer Arie und 
einem Duett ‘Dans nos bois.’”’ A clipping from a dealer’s 
catalogue accompanying the manuscript says that the manuscript 
came from the “Collection Cherubini.”” On the manuscript the 
following note in ink: “Autogr: de J. J. Rousseau. Bottée de 
Toulmon” (author of the preface to Notice des manuscrits auto- 
graphes de la musique composée par . . . Cherubini, Paris, 
1843). 

This manuscript, though well executed, has not the remark- 
able perfection of Sumner 15. On p. 2 is a manuscript piece of 
music O salutaris, probably composed and copied by Cherubini. 


VI 


ATTRIBUTED TO ROUSSEAU 


ODE A UN AMI. 


4to. 4 pp. Unsigned and undated. Harvard University 
Library, Sumner 25, no. 41. 


The following clipping from a dealer’s catalogue accompanies 
the manuscript: ‘Original Poem, ‘Ode a4 un ami,’ (Voltaire), 
attributed to J. J. Rousseau; very fine and curious.”” The first 
page bears the following notes, all in hands unknown to me: 
“1775” (in pencil); ““de J. J. Rousseau”’ (in ink); “ Voltaire” 
(in pencil) ; after title: “par Jean Jacques Rousseau’’ (in pencil). 
At the end of the poem, in pencil: “J. J. Rosseau” [sic]. Al- 
though the chirography of the ode shows certain resemblances 
to that of Rousseau, I am inclined to think that he was not the 
copyist. 

The ode, which I believe is unpublished, follows: 
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Si ton amoureuse peine 

Veut en croire l’Amitié, 

Ne vas point d’une Inhumaine 
Tenter encor la pitié: 

Plein d’une mle énergie, 
Laisse a la tendre Elégie 

Ses pleurs douloureux et vains; 
Loin de ramener |’Ingrate, 
Ton Désespoir qui la flatte 
Encourage ses dédains. 


Trahi par Adélaide 

Je pleurais 4 ses genoux; 

Et je voyais la Perfide 

Rire de mes pleurs jaloux: 
Mais quand sa beauté fatale 
Vit une Beauté rivale 

Me venger de sa rigueur, 
Son Dépit versa des larmes, 
Et mes jalouses allarmes 
Repasserent dans son coeur. 


Ah! poursuivre la chimére 

D’un Espoir désespérant, 

C’est vouloir dans !’Onde amére 
Boire un flot désaltérant; 

C’est, Danaide insensée, 
Remplir une urne percée; 

C’est aux vents tendre.ses rets; 
C’est préter avec démence 

Une crédule sémence [sic] 

A d’insolvables guérets. 


Ainsi pour te venger d’elle, 

Et punir sa cruauté, 

Aime aux yeux de I’Infidelle 
Une fidelle Beauté: 

Mais tu crains la méme injure; 
Toute maitresse est parjure 

A tes regards prévenus; 

Et l’Ennui qui te consume 
Boira toujours l’amertume 
Dans la coupe de Vénus. 
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Ta sombre Mélancolie 

Trop pleine de ses douleurs, 
Teint les roses d’Idalie 

De ses lugubres couleurs. 

Par un sinistre présage 

Tu corromps le doux usage 

Des biens que te font les Dieux; 
En vain |’Aurore étincelle, 

La Nuit que ton coeur recele 
Déja l’éclipse a tes yeux. 


C’est donc peu que |’Infortune 
Nous laisse un noir Souvenir, 

Et notre Crainte importune 
Réve des maux avenir [sic ]. 
Telle, aux boccages de Gnide, 
Dormant d’un sommeil timide, 
La Colombe des Amours, 

Par un vain songe obsédée, 
Souvent expire en idée 

Sous l’ongle absent des Vautours. 


RICHMOND LAURIN HAWKINS 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 











COOPER’S BRAVO IN ITALY 


HE appearance of Cooper’s Bravo in Italy gave rise to much 

bitter criticism on the part of certain Italian writers. 

Signor Zorzi, in his ‘“‘Osservazioni sul Bravo”’ which were 
printed in the Indicatore Lombardo of 1835,’ violently attacked 
it on the ground that the government of Venice had been grossly 
misrepresented, that its alleged acts of tyranny and despotism 
had been greatly exaggerated, and that Venetian institutions, 
Venetian life and customs, as portrayed by Cooper, were not 
based on historical facts. 

In the first place, Zorzi declares, though bravi, in the sense of 
assassins in the service of some men of power, were common 
enough in Lombardy and other regions of Italy during the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, none of them ever existed in 
Venice, and it is therefore absurd to make that city the scene of 
a bravo’s exploits. In the second place, it is the height of folly 
to suppose that a government, such as depicted by Cooper, should 
have to depend on a similar rogue in order to put into execution 
its acts of justice or of tyranny, and that this same shrewd and 
suspicious government should be stupid enough to believe for a 
number of years that its hireling had been regularly and scrupu- 
lously carrying out its nefarious orders, while in reality he had 
been doing quite the opposite. 

As for the guardianship which the Venetian Senate assumed 
of wealthy patrician heiresses in order to dispose of them as best 
suited its political aims, Cooper, says Zorzi, may have heard that 
a certain Morisina, a Cornaro, and a Capello, who were married 
respectively to a king of Hungary, a king of Cyprus, and a Gran- 
duke of Tuscany, were adopted by the senate for political reasons, 
but he failed to note that the first two became its wards only 
after they were betrothed to those sovereigns and the third after 
her marriage, and that that government body did not and could 
not interfere in any way with their education and guardianship. 
1 Milano, Vol. I, p. 143. 
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Yet, continues Zorzi, this is the corner stone of the whole 
structure of Cooper’s novel. Moreover, the young Duke of 
Monforte is represented as being in Venice for the purpose of 
claiming a large inheritance as well as the title of senator, which 
is due him because of his noble parentage. But what claim 
could he have to such a title, observes Zorzi, if, as everyone 
knows, it was conferred only on those who had been elected to the 
Greater Council, and on patricians who had attained the age of 
forty? And how could the Doge accept petitions in the street 
or in his palace if his power, especially in anything pertaining 
to this nature, was absolutely nil? 

Cooper’s reference to the Inquisitor who peeps through a 
hole in the wall and spies on the Doge’s every act; his description 
of the gloomy room of the Council of Three, with its walls draped 
with black cloth and a solitary table in the middle bearing a 
cover of the same material; the wearing of masks by the Inquisi- 
tors in the presence of the accused, all this is described by Zorzi 
as a mass of absurdities, void of any semblance of truth. 

The Council of Three Hundred, he goes on to say, never 
existed: the prizes given to winners of a regatta did not consist 
of an oar of gold or of silver, nor of a mimic boat of bronze, but of 
money and banners; neither could Dalmatian soldiers be seen in 
Venice at every step, since the sight of a soldier in that city was 
considered almost a curiosity. 

But what of the regatta which is won by a seventy-year-old 
fisherman, a Calabrian by birth, he asks; what of the title of 
Highness given to the Doge and that of Don and Donna given 
to members of patrician families; what of the wearing of masks 
by every man and woman in Venice, from the highest official to 
the humblest gondolier, from the lady of rank to the meanest 
servant girl; what of the gondolas with six or eight oars, long or 
short, as the case may be, according to the use which was made 
of them in wide or narrow canals; what of the bridge leading from 
the Giudecca to St. Mark’s and the footway beneath the Bridge 
of Sighs; what of the silent and suspicious attitude of the 
Venetians, who, in truth, have always been among the gayest 
and most talkative peoples of Europe? These, remarks Zorzi, 
are leggiadre fandonie too self-evident to require any comment or 
refutation from any one. 
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The falseness of these observations, however, did not annoy 
the Italian critic as much as the fact that, since The Bravo was 
supposed to be an historical novel and Cooper’s works enjoyed a 
tremendous popularity everywhere, the book might have proved 
to be very harmful to the Venetians and to the good name of 
their charming city. 


“Noi non pretendiamo gia,’’ he writes, ‘‘che i romanzieri 
siano esatti narratori di storie, che anzi lor concediamo piena 
facolta d’inventare anche tutti intieri i loro racconti. Noi 
vogliamo solamente che siano veritieri nelle descrizioni dei 
luoghi e dei costumi dei tempi ai quali riferiscono le loro nar- 
razioni; vogliamo che conservino i caratteri dei personaggi, se i 
loro eroi sono conosciuti nella storia; vogliamo soprattutto che 
non siano calunniatori né di uomini, né di governi. Da questi 
obblighi teniamo per fermo che nessun discreto scrittore vorra 
esentarsi. . . . Si dira forse che le baie di un romanzo non 
meritano l’onore di una serie discussione; ma questo é un ro- 
manzo storico, un romanzo dell’emulo di Walter Scott, di Cooper, 
che si fa leggere dalla meta del mondo incivilito; e colla com- 
passione che ispirano i casi con finissimo accorgimento intrecciati 
s’insinua il veleno della calunnia. Intanto una nuvola di scrit- 
tori non meglio informati di lui si levano a lacerare il freddo 
cadavere, ed era omai tempo che sorgesse un cavaliere propu- 
gnatore della Donna dell’ Adriatico.”’ ? 


Zorzi suspects that the sources of Cooper’s Bravo were Amelot 
de la Houssaye’s Histoire du Gouvernement de Venise, Daru’s 
Histoire de la République de Venise, and his apocryphal capitular 
of the State Inquisition, the thousand and one lies printed in 
Venice during the Revolution, and, last but not least, the 
Ciceroni in the Ducal Palace who, when foreigners visit the 
Bridge of Sighs, the Piombi, or the Pozzi, with the hope of getting 
larger tips, tell them all sorts of fantastic stories about the 
cruelty of patricians, stories which the foreigners carefully note 
down, in order to pass them on to their credulous compatriots 
upon returning to their country. 


2 In this connection it may be of interest to note that Cooper, commenting on the 
reception of his book, says: ‘‘ There were several pictures from its scenes, at the French 
and English exhibition of 1833: an opera has been written from it for the Académie de 
Musique, at Paris; another for the Italian opera, at the same place; and when in 
London, Mr. Kenny told me he was writing an English opera on the same subject, 
for Drury Lane. I believe that there have also been several melodramas in different 
languages.” (A Letter to His Countrymen, New York, 1834, p. 17.) 
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To offset the dark picture, drawn by Cooper, of Venice and 
her government, Zorzi refers us to Sismondi de Sismondi’s 
History of the Italian Republics, in which it is stated that the 
Venetian nobles gradually rose to power through their kindness 
and liberality, assisting the poor with their wealth, protecting 
the weak with their authority, giving useful advice to those who 
sought it and gaining favor with the people by means of noble 
deeds; so that the supreme power which they finally attained 
was tacitly conceded to them by the people rather than usurped. 

Like Zorzi, another Italian critic, Gaetano Barbieri, inveighs 
against The Bravo in the Raccoglitore Italiano e Straniero,’ re- 
iterating many of the charges already made by his compatriot. 
This he does in connection with a biography of Cooper by 
Charles Romy, which appeared in the Dictionnaire de la Conversa- 
tion and which Barbieri himself translated into Italian. In 
treating of the American novelist’s literary qualities, his biog- 
rapher declares that one of Cooper’s principal merits is his 
fidelity to description, made possible by the fact that the latter 
visited the various places described in his novels and carefully 
studied their history, customs, and habits. This is no less true 
of The Bravo, continues Romy, which, in spite of what certain 
critics may say, excels in local color and possesses the same 
degree of truthfulness as the novels dealing with the author’s own 
country. 

Barbieri vigorously objects to this statement and retorts that 
if certain critics, including himself, have found fault with 
Cooper’s account of Venetian customs in The Bravo, they were 
fully justified in doing so, and that unless Cooper could prove 
that all that Zorzi had branded as false was historically correct, 
no one could ever be convinced that his sojourn in Venice had 
in any way contributed to the accurate presentation of places 
and events in his literary production. 

If we now turn to The Bravo itself we shall find that its outline 
was actually imagined during the author’s short residence in 
Venice,‘ and that its main object was to demonstrate the fearful 
tendency of an irresponsible, soulless, arbitrary, political power.® 


3 Milano, 1835. Anno II, part I, p. 266. 
*A Letter to His Countrymen, p. 1. 
5 Ib., p. 50. 
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In the course of his journeys through Europe, Cooper tells us, 
he had had ample occasion to observe that the great political 
contest of the age was not, as was usually pretended, between the 
two antagonistic principles of monarchy and democracy, but in 
reality between those who, under the shallow pretence of limiting 
power to the élite of society, were contending for exclusive ad- 
vantages at the expense of the mass of their fellow creatures. 
With these views of what was being enacted around him in 
Europe, and with the painful conviction that many of his 
countrymen were influenced by the fallacy that nations could 
be governed by an irresponsible minority, without involving a 
train of nearly intolerable abuses, he determined to write a series 
of tales, in which American opinion should be brought to bear in 
European facts. It was with this design that The Bravo was 
written.°® 

In his own Preface to the novel he adds: 


“The author has endeavoured to give his countrymen, in this 
book, a picture of the social system of one of the soi-disant 
republics of the other hemisphere. There has been no attempt to 
portray historical characters, only too fictitious in their graver 
dress, but simply to set forth the familiar operations of Venetian 
policy. For the justification of his likeness, after allowing for 
the defects of execution, he refers to the well known work of 
M. Daru.” 


It is quite evident from all this that the purpose of the author 
was purely a political one and that, while his attacks were di- 
rected particularly against Venice, it was not entirely limited to 
the government of that city, but was intended to reach indirectly 
the governments of other countries of Europe. 

The leading idea of The Bravo, as Cooper himself acknowl- 
edges,’ was taken from the History of Daru in which mention is 
made of the fact that the perpetration of crimes was generally 
entrusted to bravi. But many other historical passages in the 
novel may be traced to the same source: the Inquisitors’ secret 
operations, for instance; the carrying out of executions through 
a so-called invisible justice; the horrible prisons of the Piombi 

6 Ib., pp. 11-12. 


7Ib., p. 24. 
§ Vol. VI, p. 88. 
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and Pozzi; the wearing of masks by all classes of society; the 
constant presence in public places of numberless spies, chosen by 
the government from every type of citizens; the cruel maxims of 
the State Inquisition; the still and mysterious atmosphere which 
often shrouded the Queen of the Adriatic. Daru makes no 
mention of the Council of Three Hundred, whose existence Zorzi 
rightfully denied. He speaks, however, of a senate, composed 
originally of 60 members, then of 120 and finally of 300, who 
were chosen by the Greater Council and took the place of the 
small group of men appointed by the Doge, when he still held 
some monarchical power, to discuss with him certain important 
matters of state. Evidently Cooper inverted the titles of these 
two government bodies, assigning to one the prerogatives of the 
other, and vice versa. 

Indeed Count Domenico Tiepolo in his Discours sur Il’ Histoire 
de Venise has endeavored to show that many of the documents 
from which Daru drew very extensively, such as the Statuti 
degl’ Inquisitori di Stato and Il Governo dello Stato Veneto by 
Soranzo, are not authentic, and has proceeded to confute many 
statements which he considers false. It is not for me, however, 
to determine the validity or the invalidity of Tiepolo’s argu- 
ments. That is a task for the historian. I need only note here 
that, in my opinion, Cooper accepted Daru’s historical work on 
its face value and in perfectly good faith. I quite agree with 
Zorzi that the moral purpose of Cooper’s novel was to render the 
government of Venice odious and infamous, depicting it in the 
blackest colors: cruel, mysterious, vindictive, selfish, perfidious. 
But I can not go so far with him as to accuse Cooper of bad faith 
and of setting out deliberately and maliciously to slander Venice 
and the Venetians.. For one needs but read his account of his 
journey through Italy to be convinced at once that perhaps there 
never was a fairer and a more impartial observer of things 
Italian, nor a saner, a more appreciative, and a more sympathetic 
judge of Italy and her people than Cooper. So that the blame, 
if any, for misrepresentation of facts in The Bravo should be im- 
puted to the authors of his sources rather than to Cooper 
himself. 

And something too might be said against the criticism of the 
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book in regard to local color and setting. For, after a careful 
investigation, I have come to the conclusion that the Italian 
translator, or perhaps the French translator, since many English 
works passed into Italian through a French medium, misunder- 
stood or misinterpreted some of those statements upon which 
most of the charges have been based. For instance, in one of 
the first chapters of the novel, Cooper writes: 


“The obedient gondola shot by the gloomy, though rich 
abode, as if the little bark had suddenly obeyed an inward im- 
pulse. In a moment more, it whirled aside, and the hollow 
sound, caused by the plash of water between high walls, an- 
nounced its entrance into a narrower canal. With shortened 
oars, the men still urged the boat ahead, now turning short into 
some new channel, now glancing beneath a low bridge, and now 
uttering, in the sweet shrill tones of the country and their craft, 
the well-known warning to those who were darting in an opposite 
direction.” ® 


Now it seems to me (and I regret not to have a copy of a 
translation at hand to verify my suspicions) that in all probabil- 
ity the words shortened oars were taken to mean shorter oars, 
which would account for Zorzi’s and other critics’ allegation 
that long and short oars were used by the gondoliers in passing 
through canals of various widths. That Cooper never meant 
anything of the sort may be proved also by his own description 
of the gondola which reads: 


“The upright position of the gondolier requires that the 
pivot on which the oar rests should have a corresponding eleva- 
tion; and there is, consequently, a species of bumkin, raised 
from the side of the boat, to the desired height, and which, 
being formed of a crooked and very irregular knee of wood, has 
two or three ‘row-locks, one above the other, to suit the stature 
of different individuals, or to give a broader or a narrow sweep 
of the blade as the movement shall require.’’ 1° 


Again, referring to the Doge, Cooper says that his private 
apartments were ‘‘secluded and watched,” ™ and that when the 
Carmelite came to interview him, he immediately despatched 

® The Bravo, Philadelphia (1831), Carey and Lea, 2 Vols. Vol. I, p. 26. 


10 Jb., I, pp. 139-140. 
 7b., II, p. 215. 
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an usher in search of one of the Three, “‘ who was occupied with 
important papers in an adjoining closet.’’” Evidently, by 
correlating these ideas and by stretching his imagination, either 
the translator or the critic came to the conclusion that an 
Inquisitor stood in a room which was contiguous to that of the 
Doge and, looking through a hole in the wall, spied the latter’s 
every move. 

And what of the reference to a path under the Bridge of 
Sighs? When one of the leading characters of the novel, Don 
Camillo Monforte, sends his servant Gino in quest of the bravo, 
he says to him: ‘‘Thou wilt seek him beneath the Bridge of 
Sighs,”’ to which Gino replies: ‘Is it your eccellenza’s pleasure 
that I go to the Bridge of Sighs by the footways of the streets or 
by the canals?’’ Apparently these last words were misunder- 
stood, and thus one was led to believe that there was a footpath 
under the Bridge itself. But Cooper’s own declaration in his 
Gleanings in Europe to the effect that “‘the accounts that there 
are passages for foot passengers along the margin of the canals 
is untrue’’ should be sufficient to prove that Cooper’s “‘footways 
of the street’? does not mean passages for foot-passengers along 
the margin of the canals. 

So that, commendable as the Italian critics’ attitude may be, 
since it was no doubt prompted by a zealous desire to rectify 
certain opinions concerning the Venetian Republic which they 
considered false and exceedingly detrimental to their beloved 
Venice, I can not help but feel that their attacks on Cooper were 
not wholly justified: in the first place, because, as I have already 
endeavored to point out, Cooper drew most of his historical 
matter from what he thought was a reliable source, and, secondly, 
because in a number of cases their accusations were simply 
founded on statements which had been misconstrued. 

At any rate, the criticism of The Bravo did not detract in any 
way from its popularity, nor from the great fame that Cooper 
enjoyed in Italy. By 1838 that book had reached its fourth 
edition, and during that same year the publication in Italian of 
Cooper’s Selected Historical Novels was undertaken by the 


22 7b., Il, p. 217. 
18 Scelti Romanzi Storici di Fenimore Cooper. 
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Angelo Bonfanti Press in Milan. The Spy, Wept-of-Wish-Ton- 
Wish,” The Last of the Mohicans,* The Pilot,” The Monikins * 
and The Prairie '* continued to be widely read, and it is safe to 
conclude that whatever knowledge nineteenth century Italians 
had of America was due in a very large measure, if not almost 
exclusively, to James Fenimore Cooper’s works. 


EmiLio GoGcio 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


14 La Spia, 2 Vols., Livorno, 1828. 

La Fanciulla Compianta di Wish-Ton-Wish. Reviewed by S. Uzielli in the 
Antologia, Vol. 39, p. 46, Firenze, 1830. 

16 T’ Ultimo dei Mohicani. Storia Americana del secolo XVIII, Milano, 1829. 

17 J] Pilota. Racconto del mare relativo ai tempi della guerra americana, Milano, 
1831. 

18 Gli Scimiotti. Reviewed in the Raccoglitore, Anno II, Vol. IV, 1835. 

19 La Prateria. Mentioned by Zorzi in the Indicatore, I, 143, 1835. 
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OLD FRENCH: CAMELOT 


HE legendary residences of King Arthur appear to have 
varied somewhat with the romance, at least in the early 
stages, in the twelfth century. In Chrétien’s Yvain and in the 
Erec et Enide Arthur’s capital is Carduel-en-Gales (which can 
hardly be identified with Carlisle), in the Cliges it is Winchester 
or Tintaguel, and in the Perceval (that portion written by 
Chrétien) Arthur sits at Carlion (Caerleon-on-Usk). Beginning 
with the vulgate prose Lancelot, of the close of the century, 
Camelot becomes by far the most usual of these residences. 
It is mentioned for the first time in Arthurian roman¢e in the 
Lancelot or Chevalier de la Charrette of Chrétien: 


A un jor d’une Ascansion 

Fu venuz devers Carlion 

Li rois Artus, et tenu ot 

Cort mout riche a Camalot (vv. 31 ff.). 


This is the sole occurrence of the name in this romance. 
I have chosen for the spelling that found in Foerster’s MS T 
(B.N. fr. 12560), of which he says, ‘‘Im grossen und ganzen 
verdient T die meiste Riicksicht und steht deshalb oft gegen 
alle iibrigen im Text.” ? The handsome MS of Guiot (B.N. fr. 
794), Foerster’s C, does not furnish us with a variant. These 
are the two early and authoritative MSS. Two inferior MSS, 
to judge from Foerster’s stemma,? A (Chantilly) and E (Escorial 
M-111-21) read chamalot and camchilot or camehelot respectively.® 

The vulgate prose romances have a great variety of spellings: 
Camelot, Camaalot, Kaamalot, Kaamelot, Camahaloth, Camae- 
loth, and all of these again with c and k interchanged. Foerster 
has chosen from these prose romances the form Camaalot and 

1 Der Karrenritter und das Wilhelmsleben, Halle, 1899, xi. 

2 Ibid., ix. 

3 The first of these, camchilot, is cited by Foerster in the variants at the foot of 
p. 2; in the notes, p. 362, he contradicts himself unwittingly by giving the other 
reading for the same MS. This unwonted inaccuracy of Professor Foerster is some- 
what emphasized here (p. 362) by his reference to the Zeitschrift fir franzdsische 


Sprache und Literatur as ZffPh! I believe that camehelot is the reading intended. 
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substituted it for the MS Camalot in order to avoid the hiatus 
of riche a, a substitution not at all necessary in the face of 
excellent MS authority and not in accordance with the present 
day technique of editions. Such a hiatus as this is allowable in 
Old French—where the final e of a polysyllable is a helping 
vowel: e.g. 


Ne trouvast on el siecle un plus jant (Jourdain de Blaivies, v. 1501). 


This is a much recognized possibility in Old French versi- 
fication.‘ 

Bruce reports that Cadbury, Somersetshire, ‘‘is identified 
locally with the Camelot of the French romances.”® He 
apparently attached no importance to this himself; and the 
grounds on which this tradition is based are not clear, unless 
it be that Cadbury shares in the renown of Glastonbury, not 
far distant.* To be sure Devon and Cornwall lie close by, where 
Joseph Loth has identified many place names current in the 
Tristan legend.’ Certainly there is no question of fact. Cad- 
bury could hardly have been the capital of any historical 
prototype of King Arthur, whoever that might be. Nor was 
it a place of sufficient importance in the history of Britain to 
have justified its appropriation by Chrétien or a predecessor. 
The Estoire del Saint Greal says of the Camelot of the romances 
that it was “‘la plus rice cite que li sarrasin eussent en la grant 
bartaigne,’”’’ where Sarrasin means the pagan Romans. We 
admit now, almost universally, that the Tristan legend passed 
through Cornwall and Devon on its road to France; but we 
can not so localize the other Arthurian material. The small 
amount of value to be placed upon local Arthurian traditions 
was first demonstrated by J. S. Stuart-Glennie in his discussion 

4E. Mall, Li Cumpoz Philippe de Thatin, Strasbourg, 1873, 31; K. Hofmann, 
Amis et Amiles und Jourdains de Blaivies, Erlangen, 1882, 236; A. Tobler, Vom 
Franzésischen Versbau, Leipzig, 1910, 65 ff. 

5 The Evolution of Arthurian Romance, Gottingen; Baltimore, 1923, I, 73. 

58 At South Cadbury there are ruins of an old camp now called Cadbury Castle 
or Camelet. Camalos, the Celtic war-god, has given his name to numerous local- 
ities in Britain ; on the other hand this name Camelet may be owed to a popular, 
but recent, identification with the Camalot legend. Cf. Bartholomew's Survey 
Gazetteer of the British Isles, 7th ed., Edinburgh, 1927. 


6 Revue Celtique, XX XIII, 258-310; XXXIV, 337-396; XX XVII, 319-326. 
7 Ed. Sommer, I, 244, et al. 
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of Arthurian localities. There are a multitude of such names 
and local traditions in the South of Scotland, the West (and 
South) of England, and in northwest France.* To quote from 
Stuart-Glennie, “‘. . . can we refuse to see conditions in the 
highest degree favourable to the importation (the italics are 
mine) . . . of the Arthurian traditions to the West of England 
and the Northwest of France?”’* Contrary to Stuart-Glennie’s 
thesis we should now add southern Scotland also to this exploita- 
tion and importation of literary tradition. In denying these 
particular local traditions we do not necessarily deny that when 
a legend can be traced, beyond all reasonable doubt, as aris- 
ing from a given locality or as settling there, it could carry 
with it local place names. Such was certainly the case for the 
Tristan. There is no proof at all that the general Celtic tradition 
of Arthur and his knights flourished and was formed in the 
region surrounding Cadbury. We might add that the romances 
preserved a tradition that Camelot lay beside a river.” This 
would hardly fit the region in question in Somersetshire. 

If legend had it that Arthur was a Roman Briton we should 
expect posterity to place him in a Roman British setting. 
Caerleon-on-Usk, the Roman Isca, was the winter quarters of 
the Second Augusta legion, and thence derived its name, 
“city of legions.”™ This fact was well known to Giraldus 
Cambrensis, who described the magnificence of the city in his 
day with its “immense palaces . . . tower of great size . 
hot baths . . . and theatres.’’” The importance of Winchester 
in the Roman period requires no commentary. Tintaguel is 
the name of a district in Cornwall which certainly entered 
through the Tristan story.“ What of Camelot or Camalot? 
Was it in reality ‘‘la plus rice cite que li sarrasin (Romans) 
eussent en la grant bartaigne’”’? For Carduel-en-Gales we have 
no satisfactory identification. 

8 Merlin (E.E.T.S.), 1869 (Original Series, no. 36), III, xxx. 

® Tbid., xlix. 

10 La Mort Artu, ed. Bruce, Halle, 1910, 74, 75. 1am thinking here of the well- 
known episode of Elaine of Escalot, ‘“‘the Fair Maid of Ascalot,” who floated down 
to Camelot. 

1 CIL, VII, 37. 


12 Ttinerarium Kambriae, bk. I, ch. 5. 
13 Loth, Revue Celtique, XXXIII, 261. 
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One of the leading cities in Roman Britain, and still earlier, 
was Camulodunum or Camalodunum, the modern Colchester 
(in Essex). It was the capital of Cunobellinus (Cymbeline) 
and of his sons Giderius and Caractacus.“ It was captured 
by the Romans in 43 A.D.;* later it was organized as a Roman 
colony by Ostorius Scapula, under Emperor Claudius, in 51 
A.D." The Revolt of Boadicea occurred there in 61 A.D.,'® 
for which it was chastised, as well as London, a fact known to 
Bede.” The temple of the Goddess Roma or Victoria, which 
was located at Camulodunum, was the center for the Roman 
religion in Britain. The Fourteenth and the Twentieth legions 
were stationed in and about this town. An inscription found at 
Mentana (Italy), and now in the Vatican, was set up in memory 
of a distinguished commander who had received many honors 
and who had been ‘‘in Brittania Camaloduni curator.”** After 
the coming of the Saxons Camulodunum was eventually re- 
placed by the name Colnecestria or Colecestria, which is pre- 
served in modern dress to-day. In documents of the late 
twelfth century I have found no trace of a current use of the 
name Camulodunum; only Colecestria,” which would indicate 
that the former was not in actual use and probably not in- 

14 Further investigation has robbed me of all claims to originality for the sug- 
gestion of this town. Paulin Paris in 1868, in a note two lines long, attached to 
the word Kamaloth, says: ‘‘Aujourd’hui Colchester, a l’extrémité du comté de 
Sussex. C’est l’ancienne Camulodunum”’ (Romans de la Table Ronde, Paris, 
1868-1876, I, 301, note 1). That is all; there is no proof or discussion. Several things 
were deemed unsatisfactory in this. Paulin Paris had perhaps confused Colchester 
(Essex) with Chichester in the southwest corner of Sussex. Again Camalodunum, 
but not Camulodunum, will give Camalot. This unaccented a may appear in- 
significant but it is important to the etymology. Foerster pronounced this sug- 
gestion ‘‘schwierig” and declared in favor of an ancient town of Camelot in Somerset- 
shire (Der Karrenritter, etc., 362). He doubtless meant South Cadbury with its 
ancient camp (cf. note 5a). The Breton Kermelo proposed by Brugger (ZffSL, XX, 
150) cannot be located. Bruce does not mention any of these. 

1 Evans, Coins of the Ancient Britons, 291, 561 ff. CIL, VII, 33. 

16 Dio Cassius, LX, 21. 

17 Tacitus, Annales, XII, 32; and Agricola, 14. 

18 Tacitus, Annales, XIV, 31 ff. 

19 Historia Ecclesiastica, bk. I, ch. 3. 

20 Pauly-Wissowa, Real Encyclopddie, Stuttgart, 1899, III, col. 1449. 

* CIL, XIV, no. 3955. 

2 Curia Regis Rolls for Richard I and John, London, 1922, nos. 110, 286, 416, 
422, 427, 432. 
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telligible at the time of the origin of the romances. It survived 
only in written sources of some antiquity. 

It is my suggestion that Chrétien or a contemporary came 
by chance upon the former, the Roman, name of this town; 
realizing that it was a city of primary importance in early 
Britain, he appropriated it for his early king, Arthur. With the 
Latin word before him he would doubtless have gallicized it 
slightly into a semi-learned form. The word Camalodiunum, 
if it could have developed popularly and historically into early 
French, would have resulted in *Chemelon or *Cemelon, just as 
Cervedinum > Cervon, Congidinum > Cugnon.* But Anglo- 
Saxon was the speech of the land, not French, and it preferred 
Colnecestria. A twelfth century reader, in happening upon the 
unfamiliar Latin name, might easily have placed the accent 
wrongly upon the antepenult. The semi-learned adaption of 
Camalodunum could only have been Camalot or Camelot. The 
later distortions such as Camaalot and Kaamaloth were partly 
due to unfamiliarity and partly to some attempt to give the 
name four syllables. As the Lancelot of Chrétien is probably 
the source from which the name spread, it is not unlikely that a 
subsequent scribe was bothered by the hiatus of riche a, with a 
reaction similar to that of Professor Foerster seven hundred 
years later. The spelling in MS E might indicate that. 

I believe we can identify the written source in which 
Camalodunum was first resurrected. It is Pliny, Historia 
Naturalis, bk. II, § 187: “‘. . . et in Mona, quae distat a 
Camaloduno Brittaniae oppido circiter CC. ...” Britain is 
discussed more at length in bk. IV, §§ 102, 103, 104, but there 
is no mention of a single other town in Britain. The Island of 
Mona is located by its distance from Camalodunum. To one 
who consulted Pliny on the geography of Britain, the town of 
Camalodunum would appear as the metropolis of the Island. 
This supposition is virtually proved by the fact that the spelling 
with an a, instead of an u—Camalodunum, not Camulodunum— 
is confined to Pliny (all MSS) and to the grave inscription dis- 
covered at Mentana.** Camulodunum is used by Tacitus, and 


*3 A. Longnon, Les Noms de Lieu de la France, Paris, 1920, 32. 
* Pauly-Wissowa, III, col. 1448. 
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appears generally elsewhere. The importance of Pliny as a 
geographical reference in the days of Chrétien is beyond all 
question. To quote from J. K. Wright: 


“That Pliny’s Natural History was extensively read in the 
Middle Ages is proved by the large number of times its title 
appears in medieval library catalogues. For example, in twelfth 
century French catalogues alone it occurs in no less than six 
different places ... these figures show... that... rela- 
tively speaking . . . Pliny was very popular.” * 


Pliny is found in many of the libri manuales, often with 
Macrobius, who we know was used by Chrétien (see Erec et 
Enide, vv. 6738, 6741).”6 

URBAN T. HOLMES 

UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


*5 The Geographical Lore of the Time of the Crusades, New York, 1925, 365, 366. 
*T APA, LV, 246. 











MISCELLANEOUS 


QUESTIONS DE METHODE! 


C® n’est pas seulement dans le royaume des cieux que les premiers seront les 

derniers. C’est aussi bien souvent dans la république des lettres ou dans 
celle de l'histoire littéraire. Nous connaissons mal beaucoup de grands écrivains, du 
moins certaines parties de leur vie et de leurs ceuvres. Les théses étudient leur 
jeunesse, tout au plus tel de leurs grands ouvrages, puis les abandonnent. Au con- 
traire les études minutieuses sur les écrivains de second et surtout de troisiéme ordre 
se multiplient, en France et 4 l’étranger. Leur nombre s’est accru chez nous singu- 
liérement depuis l’institution du doctorat d’université. Une thése de doctorat d’Etat 
ne peut pas aborder |’étude compléte d’un grand écrivain, méme en dix années de 
travail. Il est admis au contraire que deux années de travail, pourvu qu'il soit con- 
tinu et intelligent, peuvent permettre l’achévement d’un doctorat d’université. 
Force est donc d’étudier de “‘ petits auteurs” et de “petites ceuvres.” Et ce serait 
fort bien, si l’on ne se heurtait pas 4 une difficulté que bien des auteurs de théses, ou 
de livres qui ne sont pas des théses, ne savent pas surmonter. 

L’inconvénient en effet d’un “petit auteur” est qu’il est d’un petit intérét et 
qu’on ne saurait pas, le plus souvent, l’étudier comme un grand écrivain. Dans une 
certaine mesure les grands écrivains, les hommes de génie, vivent en dehors du temps 
et de l’espace. Leurs ceuvres nous attachent en elles-mémes, et tout ce que I’on dit 
sur elles d’intelligent est intéressant, l’étude méme de leurs erreurs, est instructive 
comme celle de leur génie. Leur vie vaut toujours qu’on la raconte, car elle est presque 
toujours un grand exemple ou un exemple curieux d’humanité. Au contraire quelque 
intelligence que l’on mette 4 commenter une ceuvre sans génie et méme sans talent 
elle restera morte; rien ne la fera sortir de l’oubli. Et ce fut, pendant longtemps, 
l’illusion des études sur de telles ceuvres que de prétendre les réhabiliter, en démon- 
trant qu’elles ne sont pas si médiocres. Démonstration vaine; elles n’ont pas trouvé 
un lecteur de plus. On peut raisonner sur la biographie comme sur les ceuvres. 
Peu importent les incidents ou accidents de la vie de ceux qui ne sont pas des grands 
hommes et qui n’en ont pas tiré de grandes ceuvres. Peu importe qu’on les ignore ou 
qu’on en fasse l’histoire scrupuleuse. C’est du temps perdu. Beaucoup de ces 
théses sont, en partie, du temps perdu sinon pour l’auteur qui y trouve un excellent 
exercice technique mais pour le lecteur. Leur intérét serait beaucoup plus grand si 
l’on y appliquait une méthode que j’exposerai plus clairement en examinant les 
quatre ouvrages cités en téte de cette étude. 

Le sujet de M. Funck-Brentano: Rétif de la Bretonne (entendons: Vie de Rétif 


1L’étude des écrivains de deuxiéme ou de troisiéme ordre, d’aprés quelques 
ouvrages récents (F. Funck-Brentano, Rétif de la Bretonne. Portraits et documents 
inédits, Paris, Albin Michel, 1928; Liliane Olah, Une grande dame auteur dramatique 
et poete au X VIIIe s., Mme de Montesson, Paris, Champion, 1928; Elise Johnston, 
Le marquis d’Argens, sa vie et ses euvres, Paris, Champion, 1928; Marjorie L. Henry, 
La contribution d'un américain au symbolisme frangais: Stuart Merrill, Paris, Cham- 
pion, 1927). 
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et non étude de ses ceuvres) contredit en apparence ce que je viens de dire. Rétif 
n’est qu’un écrivain de troisiéme ordre et un homme dont la valeur morale est de 
centiéme ordre. Et pourtant vingt biographes que M. Funck-Brentano résume, met 
au point et complete, n’ont pas eu tort d’étudier sa vie avet autant de précision que 
s'il s’agissait de celle de Voltaire ou de Rousseau. Car elle est prodigieusement 
pittoresque. Fils de paysan devenu ouvrier imprimeur puis auteur, grand coureur 
de femmes et de toutes les femmes, il a eu l’existence la plus pittoresque et la plus 
instructive; instructive bien entendu, non par ses vertus mais par un singulier mélange 
de quelques vertus et des vices les plus graves. C’est un aventurier un peu fou et il 
n’est pas mauvais d’avoir des exemples authentiques d’aventures et de folies. C’est 
pourquoi I’excellent livre de M. Funck-Brentano, établi avec |’érudition la plus sfire 
et qui est aisé et vivant, présente le plus vif intérét. Mais le cas de Rétif est excep- 
tionnel. Et méme on peut regretter que M. Funck-Brentano ait un peu trop étudié 
en elle-méme, pour elle-méme, cette vie d’aventurier. Il nous serait fort utile de sa- 
voir si elle est ou non exceptionnelle. C’est un fils de paysans que leur fils dit aisés et 
heureux. II peut faire des études. II devient ouvrier; et s’il avait vécu avec sagesse 
de son métier il aurait pu faire un excellent mariage, acquérir l’aisance. Tout cela 
était-il la régle entre 1750 et 1789, ou fréquent ou rare? Quelle était la condition 
moyenne des paysans? Beaucoup vivaient-ils comme le pére de Rétif? Rétif, fils 
de paysan, devient homme de lettres et célébre. D’autres ont-ils fait comme lui, 
comme Marmontel fils d’un tout petit tailleur rural? On voit quel intérét il y aurait 
eu a replacer Rétif dans son milieu, 4 voir s’il tranche sur ce milieu ou s’il en est 
simplement une image un peu plus caractéristique et curieuse. C’est cette étude du 
milieu, cette comparaison qui manque dans trop de nos études. En un mot je vou- 
drais que la plupart des théses sur des auteurs secondaires nous rendissent les mémes 
services que certaines images des études de géographie. Un artiste, un photographe 
artiste choisira un paysage pour sa beauté, parce qu'il est exceptionnel et méme s’i! 
est possible, unique. Le géographe rejettera l’exceptionnel pour choisir ce qui est 
caractéristique, l’image individuelle qui donnera le plus fidélement l’impression des 
caractéres généraux. C’est la, me semble-t-il, que devrait étre l’intérét d’un grand 
nombre d’écrivains secondaires et surtout de troisiéme ordre. Ils sont intéressants 
quand ils sont représentatifs, et l'étude doit montrer comment et pourquoi ils le sont. 
C’est ce que Mile Olah ne me semble pas avoir compris. Son étude sur Mme de 
Montesson est fort intelligente. Elle applique fort diligemment les meilleures mé- 
thodes des enquétes érudites. La biographie est établie d’aprés les meilleures sources. 
Nous apprenons a connaitre dans le détail toutes les ccuvres de Mme de Montesson, 
les circonstances dans lesquelles elles ont été écrites ou jouées, l’accueil des contempo- 
rains, etc. . . . Fort bien, mais l’opinion de Mlle Olah est que ces ceuvres ne valent 
rien. Dés lors, pourquoi déployer tant de jugement et méme tant de finesse 4 nous 
le démontrer? Il n’y avait qu’é n’en pas parler. L’opinion s’était chargée du juge- 
ment en les oubliant 4 tout jamais. II n’y avait qu’a ne pas écrire de thése sur Mme 
de Montesson. Ou si on l’écrivait, il fallait laisser de c6té tout ce qui est analyse ou 
biographie inutiles en insistant sur les points par ok Mme de Montesson refléte des 
gofits, tendances, modes qui sont la marque originale de son temps. Par exemple, 
Mme de Montesson est une petite grande dame qui arrive 4 étre une trés grande dame, 
a étre l’pouse morganatique du duc d’Orléans, parce qu’elle a del’esprit, parce qu'elle 
sait briller dans le salon du duc, l’amuser. Est-elle la seule 4 cette époque 4 conquérir 
lerang parl’esprit? Peut-on la comparer 4 Mme de Genlis, 4 Beaumarchais, mutatis 
mutandis, etc. . . . Ses tragédies et comédies ne valent rien, assurément. Mais ces 
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piéces, de structure tout a fait classique, oi elle s’applique a suivre les régles et tradi- 
tions, se laissent cependant pénétrer par un esprit nouveau. Elles subissent I’in- 
fluence du drame larmoyant, de la “‘sensibilité,”’ de la philosophie humanitaire. Ce 
sont ces influences dont il aurait été fort intéressant de préciser l'histoire chez une 
dame d’esprit fort pratique, fort conservatrice, avide seulement de réussir en suivant 
la mode. Peu importe, par contre, de connaitre les sources a4 la recherche desquelles 
Mlle Olah a consacré une patience perspicace; ou plutét il n’y avait 4 retenir que celles 
servant de témoignage a une influence curieuse, a l’influence des ceuvres du Moyen- 
Age, des ceuvres anglaises, etc. . . . 

Cette étude du milieu est un peu mieux faite dans la thése de Mile Johnston sur 
le marquis d’Argens. En elle-méme l'étude est trés bonne. Mlle Johnston a établi 
sa biographie avec beaucoup de soin. Elle a lu trés intelligemment toute l’ceuvre, 
trés étendue et trés diverse du marquis. L’analyse qu'elle en donne et qui était trés 
difficile 4 faire 4 cause de la diversité et du morcellement des sujets est trés exacte et 
rendra les plus grands services 4 tous ceux qui n’ont pas 4 lire l’ensemble des textes. 
Mais, 1a encore, les ceuvres et la vie méme n’ont en eux-mémes qu’un intérét médiocre. 
Le marquis est un gentilhomme qui renonce 4 vivre grassement dans sa famille et son 
marquisat pour mener la vie d’un homme de lettres aventurier. En quoi ressemble-t- 
il 4 d’autres aventuriers hommes de lettres et peut-étre 4 quelques gentilshommes de 
lettres? I] touche dans son ceuvre (od |’on peut négliger comme dépourvu d’intérét 
tout ce qui n’est pas philosophique) 4 toutes sortes de questions philosophiques. 
Les vues sont-elles originales, ou relativement neuves? Ou bien sont-elles dépassées 
par certains de ses contemporains ou successeurs? En réalité, le marquis prolonge, 
dans la deuxiéme moitié du XVIIIe siécle, une philosophie d’audace moyenne, assez 
hardie pour critiquer des abus que tous les gens cultivés reconnaissaient (les moines, 
l’intolérance, etc. . . .) mais muette sur toutes sortes de sujets, sceptique plutét 
qu’aggressive, éprise d’érudition livresque plus que de science expérimentale, plus 
proche de Bayle que de l|’Encyclopédie. C’est ce tableau philosophique que Mlle 
Johnston n’a fait qu’esquisser. Esquisse juste, méritoire, 4 cause de l’ampleur et 
de la difficulté du sujet, mais dont les traits restent flous. Par 1a le livre perd une 
partie de son intérét. 

L’esquisse est certainement plus sfire et plus large a la fois dans l’étude de Mlle 
Henry sur Stuart Merrill. Etude remarquable 4 beaucoup d’égards et sans doute la 
meilleure qui ait été publiée sur un poéte de l’école symboliste et sur beaucoup de 
poétes. L’ampleur et la précision de l’information ne laissent rien 4 désirer. Nous 
sommes renseignés sur les moindres inédits du poéte, sur les moindres articles dont il 
ait été objet. En méme temps—et surtout—Mlle Henry, bien qu’Américaine, est 
capable de comprendre toutes les nuances d’harmonie, toutes les finesses de sens des 
vers les plus délicats ou méme les plus subtils. Son analyse de l’art de Merrill ferait 
honneur a n’importe quel critique francais. En méme temps elle connait trés bien 
tout le milieu des poétes symbolistes dans lequel a vécu Stuart Merrill et leurs ceuvres. 
On trouvera dans son livre le tableau le plus commode et le plus sfir de la vie 
de cette école. Le décor, le fond de paysage ne manque donc pas autour du poéte. 
Mais je trouve que sa figure se détache mal. En suivant dans l’étude de Mile Henry 
les traits de son caractére et de son talent, les aspects de sa vie intérieure et ceux de 
son art, il me semblait constamment y reconnaitre en méme temps que lui certains de 
Ses camarades. Pourtant on ne peut le lire sans éprouver le sentiment d’une origi- 
nalité. Laquelle? Je crois que Mile Henry |’a mal dégagée. Et je ne crois pas que 
ce soit, cette fois, la fautedesa méthode. C’est plutétlafautedeson sujet. L’ceuvre 
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d’un pareil poéte est encore, 4 mon avis, trop actuelle pour qu’on puisse lui appliquer 
les méthodes de la critique érudite, les méthodes d’une thése. Elle fait encore partie 
de la forét du présent. Pour bien voir la forét, les arbres qui la dominent, ses élans 
et ses limites, il faut en étre sorti et la voir de loin et de haut. Les étudiants étrangers 
qui nous demandent, en Sorbonne, des sujets de thése, sont souvent trés avides 
d’étudier les auteurs les plus actuels. Nous avons df, pour éviter d’absurdes et 
violentes polémiques, décider qu’on n’écrirait aucune thése sur des écrivains vivants.- 
Mais l’interdiction se justifie intellectuellement autant que pratiquement. Comme 
certains écrivains sont morts jeunes, il serait sage d’étre plus sévére que le réglement et 
de s’interdire tout sujet de thése sur des ceuvres dont I’essentiel ait été publié il y a 
moins de cinquante ans. On peut, comme Mile Henry, écrire une thése excellente 
sur une ceuvre plus récente. Mais c’est une entreprise hasardeuse, pour laquelle ij 
faut de rares qualités et qui gardera des imperfections inévitables. Il vaut mieux 
avoir pour soi le recul du temps. 

En résumé, n’étudier que les auteurs secondaires représentatifs et qui représent- 
ent un passé assez lointain pour que nous puissions le dominer. Régle générale, qui 
peut, d’ailleurs, comporter des exceptions. Des auteurs secondaires ont écrit un 
quasi chef-d’ceuvre (Manon Lescaut, Sylvie, etc. . . .); mes conseils ne concernent 


pas ces chefs-d’ceuvre. 
DANIEL MORNET 
UNIVERSITE DE Paris 
































A LITTLE-KNOWN SPANISH ADAPTATION OF Dumas! 
Don Juan DE Marana 


Most of the Spanish translations of the elder Dumas’ plays, so popular in Spain 

in the eighteen-thirties, are fairly accessible. Among them is Don Juan de 
Marana o la caida de un angel, which was shown in Madrid in 1839. The translation 
is attributed by Hartzenbusch to Garcia Gutiérrez. 

There had been, however, a previous adaptation of this play which has attracted 
very little attention? Its title-page reads thus: D. Juan de Marana y Sor Marta. 
Drama en cinco actos y en prosa, Del célebre Alejandro Dumas: arreglada (sic) al teatro 
espatiol por J. M. Ll., Tarragona, Imprenta de Chulid4, 1838. The adapter states in 
an advertencia that he realizes how difficult (his own word) it is to make changes in 
popular Parisian successes: ‘‘sin embargo, para presentar éste (drama) en nuestro 
idioma, no ha podido prescindir de hacer algunas variaciones en ella (sic), sin las cua- 
les tal vez hubiera chocado con nuestro jenio y costumbres.” 

As a work of art this adaptation merits little attention, but one’s curiosity is 
aroused with regard to the changes which the adapter felt impelled to make. The 
French play is not merely changed, it is denatured. This is accomplished mainly 
by the complete suppression in the Spanish version of all supernatural elements. 
Dumas’ Good and Bad Angels, ordinary angel and Angel of Judgment are eliminated, 
and the ghosts of Don Juan’s victims do not appear. Don Juan is not saved by the 
pleading of Martha after her death and his eyes do not “‘open upon eternity’’ (Dumas, 
Act V, final scene) on a background which shows “‘all the splendors of Heaven” and 
amid the chants of angels. The Spanish version from Tarragona brings its hero 
only to the duel with his half-brother Don José, in the course of which both are slain. 

In this adaptation, then, Don Juan loses most of his significance; he is nothing 
more than a vigorous libertine and a courageous criminal who meets a rather com- 
monplaceend. It may readily be admitted that Dumas’ Don Juan is in most regards 
puerile and absurd, but Dumas at least preserved the idea that Don Juan was a 
significant human type, important enough to interest the heavenly powers in his 
career and final destiny. To this extent Dumas is faithful to the spirit of Ei Burlador 
de Sevilla. The apotheosis of Don Juan at the hands of Dumas and other Romanti- 
cists calls for no comment here. 

Did Zorrilla use the Tarragona adaptation in the preparation of his Don Juan 
Tenorio? There is no reason whatever for assuming it. Zorrilla was indebte d 
despite his strange statement to the contrary, to the Don Juan de Marana—in its 
unexpurgated form. He may have known it in the original, but it would be more 
natural to assume that he knew the version of his intimate friend Garcia Gutiérrez. 


N. B. Apams 
UNIVERSITY OF NortTH CAROLINA 


1 Obras escogidas de Don Antonio Garcia Gutiérrez, Madrid, 1866, p. xxiii. 
2] find it mentioned once, with various slight errors: Cotarelo, Comedias de, 
Tirso de Molina, II (N. B. A. E., 9), Madrid, 1907, p. ix. 








AN ENGLIsH IMITATION ATTRIBUTED TO QUEVEDO 


UEVEDO’S wit and keen satire found many imitators throughout Europe 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The most important trans- 
lations and adaptations of his works have already been listed by Fernandez-Guerra ! 
and Mérimée,? who, however, do not include in their bibliographies the numerous 
fragmentary translations or minor adaptations. 

Some time ago the writer came across an interesting item not mentioned by any 
of the students or bibliographers of Quevedo. The work in question is entitled: The 
Travels of Don Francisco de Quevedo through Terra Australis Incognita. Discovering 
the laws, customs, manners and fashions of the South Indians. A Novel. Originally in 
Spanish. London, 1684 (12°, 195 pp.), printed for William Grantham, bookseller. 
Acopy of this rare book is found in the British Museum (12315. aaa. 24), listed under 
Quevedo. Another copy is preserved in the Newberry Library of Chicago, catalogued 
under Joseph Hall,’ although formerly it was also listed under Quevedo. The reason 
for this change will be explained later. 

Preceding the above title there are two wood-cuts by F. I. Carpenter representing 
the landing of a discoverer at the Island of Intemperance, which is the scene of most of 
the story. The book begins with an address to the reader by a certain R. S., reading 
as follows: 


“Here is brisk ingenious fancy; and satyrical enough against the usual vices, 
and Raguant Rogueries of both sexes; (for I think that word may be used in a feminine, 
as well as a masculine sense;) if your fancy incline to read it, you may, if not, you may 
let it alone. 

‘Touching the original; know, ‘twas my good hap to arrive at Bilboa, just when 
this ingenious piece of antiquity in manuscript, was taking post from a candles shop, 
to the land of oblivion. By this means I had the opportunity and success to redeem 
from the teeth of time and very pow of destruction, this so admirable and pleasing a 
tract, originally in Spanish; whose beauty appeared to me in tattered robes, to be the 
very emblem of eternity, it having neither beginning nor end; and therefore the more 
justly I call it a piece of Antiquity. 

“It was very much defaced; time or accident having worn, or torn out those 
characters, which serve for distinction of ages; as also our travellers name; except in 
one place, where was remaining thus much of the mouse-eaten author, DON Q. 
And from hence I concluded, it must be either Quevedo or Quixot; but that it was 
rather the former I offer this reason. 

‘Because, he of all the spacious and flourishing Kingdom of Castile, was only 
valiant to a miracle; he that never flinched at a voyage to those dangerous caverns, 
in Pluto’s subterranean dominions; was only capable to undertake this so hazardous 
a journey; through the confines of Terra Australis Incognita. . . . And further to 


1 Obras completas de Don Francisco de Quevedo, published with additions and 
notes by M. Menéndez y Pelayo in the Sociedad de Bibliéfilos Andaluces, Sevilla, 
1897, I, 505-528. 

2 E. Mérimée, Essai sur la vie et les euvres de Francisco de Quevedo, Paris, 1886. 
See also L. Astrana Marin, Quevedo y su época, Madrid, 1925. 

’ His dates are 1574-1656. He was Bishop of Exeter and Norwich. For his 
life and works see Cambridge History of English Literature, 1V, 377; also the Introduc- 
tion to vol. I of his Complete Works, Oxford, 1839. 
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convince you, I assure you the Spanish was excellently smooth and eloquent, in which 
our elaborate Don was the nonsuch.” 

It goes on to say that the characters of the manuscript were rough and uneven 
“‘as if written by a cloven hoof.” After this address there is an index to the book and 
a two-page prologue in verse, which begins: 


“Reports by hear-say, who will credit? 
What thogh the parish-parson said it? 
But that the truth may pass for Credo, 
I, even I myself, Quevedo; 
Resolved to visit foreign islands 
The Southern climates, low and highlands, 
Lands which indeed were other peoples, 
To view their towns, their churches, steeples; 
Their cities, forts, and magazines, 
The courts of foreign kings and queens; 
Their manners, habits, customs, fashions, 
And various kinds of habitations. 
Such things, so tickling to my fancies, 
As I have read in Old Romances, .. . .” 


Although this work purports to be a translation of a Spanish novel, presumably 
written by Quevedo, it is nothing more than an adaptation of Mundus Alter et Idem, 
attributed to Bishop Joseph Hall, and the relation between them has already been 
pointed out by students of English literature.‘ For this reason the Travels is now 
catalogued under J. Hall in the Newberry Library instead of under Quevedo as it was 
formerly. Nevertheless, this listing is still faulty, as we are dealing only with an 
anonymous imitation of a work ascribed to Hall. 

The imitation is a very close one. The book is divided into four parts, which 
correspond in contents and order of the material to the four books in Mundus Alter 
et Idem.’ Part I deals with “the discovery of Belly-all-main, a port in the South 
Indies, called Terra Australis Incognita, bordering upon Terra del Fuego,” also called 
Gluttonia, or Crapulia in the Latin model. Here are described in a grotesque humor- 
ous way the gourmands of the phantastic land. The Second Part gives a “‘ Descrip- 
tion of Woman Decoia or She-Landt.’’ At this point Quevedo’s name * recurs once 
more in the satire of the forms of government maintained in the imaginary country. 
Part III describes a land named Fooliana; Part IV tells of another: Thievengenia.’ 

While the work here discussed is not very important for its literary merit, it is 
interesting as one of the many satires of the customs and manners of sixteenth century 
England. The excesses most often ridiculed are those of eating and drinking. The 


4E. A. Petherick, Gentleman's Magazine, July, 1896, p. 85; Arundell Esdaile, 
A List of English Tales and Prose Romances Printed before 1740, in Two Parts, London, 
1912, 1, 74,82. Esdaile suggests that the Travels of Quevedo is simply another edition 
of the Discovery of the New World, 1609, by John Healey, which was in itself an 
adaptation of Mundus Alter et Idem. 

5 Contained in The Works of Joseph Hall, Oxford, 1839, vol. XII, pp. 1-96. 

6 “* How Quevedo was used by gossip—Ingoesses,”’ p. 83. This caption must have 
been added to the adaptation, as it is not found in the Latin model. 

7 The four books in Mundus Alter et Idem have the following headings: I. Crapu- 
lia, Yvronia; II. Viraginia; 111. Moronia; IV. Lavernia. Book I is divided into two 
parts containing twelve and seven chapters respectively. Of the other books, II 
has seven chapters; III has nine, and IV seven. 
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literary device of satirizing contemporary society by pretending to be describing the 
vices and conditions of a foreign land is most common among European writers of 
the time. In our work the satire falls flat as compared with the witty and sharp 
sallies of Quevedo, and its humor in the grotesque descriptions is dull after the coarse 
and forceful language of Rabelais. 

Our purpose in bringing to the attention of the reader this curious and rare 
bibliographical item is to give an additional note on Quevedo’s popularity among the 
English satirists of the seventeenth century. 


A. Rey 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 























A BoccaAccIAN THEME IN THE GALATEA OF CERVANTES 


HE novela of Timbrio and Silerio in the Galatea of Cervantes ! recalls the story of 
Boccaccio’s ‘‘ Tito and Gisippo,” Ii Decamerone, X-8. In the Galatea, Timbrio, 
because of a quarrel with a powerful gentleman, must flee the country. His bosom 
friend, Silerio, is compelled to remain behind, sick in bed. A few days later Silerio, 
having set out to rejoin his friend, arrives in Cadiz where he boards a galley about to 
sail for Italy. He steps back ashore, and the ship casts off without him. Silerio 
then decides to return to Barcelona the next day. Early the following morning, he 
hears a turmoil in the street and rushes out just in time to see Timbrio being led to 
execution as a bandit. Silerio gets access to him and, with the aid of the officiating 
priests, contrives his escape to a church; he himself is taken by the police and in turn 
condemned to what had been prepared for his friend. Fate intervening in the form 
of a timely raid by the Moors on Cadiz, Silerio is free again. Such is the plot of the 
first half of Cervantes’ novela. 

In the eighth novella of the last day of I/ Decamerone, Tito and Gisippo are 
faithful friends. Gisippo, in Athens, takes Tito to see his betrothed. Falling in 
love with Gisippo’s bride-to-be, Tito is melancholy. Pressed by Gisippo to expose 
the cause of his trouble, he frankly confesses that he is in love with Sofronia. So 
great is Gisippo’s manly love that he has Tito impersonate him and trick Sofronia 
into marriage. The bride and groom leave presently for Rome where they prosper. 
In the course of time Gisippo, involved in a quarrel, is exiled from Athens. Poor and 
disillusioned, he remembers his friend Tito, and sets out for Rome. In Rome he 
sees Tito on the street but is not recognized. Gisippo leaves the city in indignation, 
determined to end his days. So bent, he comes upon a robber’s cave just in time to 
see one robber kill the other over dividing their spoils. Gisippo tarries here too long 
and is taken by the police as a robber and murderer. Wishing to die, he ‘“‘confesses”’ 
the murder and is condemned to be crucified. By mere chance Tito comes upon the 
condemned man and recognizes him as Gisippo. Thereupon Tito petitions that Gi- 
sippo be freed on the ground that he, Tito, had slaintherobber. Becoming interested 
in the conflicting confessions, the judge makes an investigation that causes the real 
murderer, moved by such constancy between friends, to come forward, own his guilt 
and bring freedom to the innocent. 

The first half of Cervantes’ novela shows marked similarity to the latter part of 
the novella of Tito and Gisippo, although important details are so altered as to change 
the complexion of the whole. Evidently reversing the order of Boccaccio’s story, 
Cervantes has the two friends meet in Naples some time after the trials of Cadiz, 
before he introduces the episode of one losing his heart to the other’s beloved. In 
Naples, Silerio learns that Timbrio, infatuated with Nisidia, is wasting away. So he 
disguises himself as a jester and makes Timbrio’s love known to Nisidia only to lose 
his own heart for his pains. Here the similarity between the stories of Silerio and 
Timbrio, and Tito and Gisippo ceases, for Cervantes has Nisidia fall in love with the 
lovelorn Timbrio, while Silerio’s love is finally requited by Blanca, Nindo’s sister. 
But in general conception, this story of the Galatea has for inspiration the well-known 
Decameron story of sacred friendship. 

D. P. Rotrunpa 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 

1Cf. La Galatea, Libro Segundo, I, in Obras Completas de Miguel de Cervantes 
Saavedra, ed. R. Schevill and A. Bonilla, Madrid, 1914, 119 ff. 
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REVIEWS 


L'Esprit frangais. Ein Lesebuch zur Wesenskunde Frankreichs, éd. E. Wechssler, 
W. Grabert, F. W. Schild, Frankfurt/M., 1926. 


La nouvelle formule pour saisir les différences nationales, c’est le mot Kul- 
turkunde. Il vient de Berlin et ses adhérents ont la foi. A Goettingue, a l’occasion 
du Congrés des Philologues allemands ‘(deutscher Philologentag) en 1927, M. Grabert, 
l’un des auteurs du livre cité ci-dessus, nous a expliqué le sens de cette formule. Ila 
trouvé, dans son auditoire, plus de doute que d’enthousiasme. Et, en effet, son 
programme est beaucoup trop difficile pour les classes de nos écoles. II est bon 
pour les années supérieures des graduates. 

Quoi qu’on en dise, le livre en question est excellent, trés bien choisi, et si on sait 
s’en servir, il vise directement 4 comprendre l’esprit francais si difficile 4 saisir. Le 
titre tient sa promesse. 

Comment faut-il s’en servir? Ala page 100, par exemple, nous lisons a l'article 
la Loi des trois Etats d’ Auguste Comte: 


‘Je crois avoir découvert une grande loi fondamentale: Cette loi consiste en ce 
que . . . chaque branche de nos connaissances passe successivement par trois états 
différents: |’état théologique ou fictif, l’état métaphysique ou abstrait, l’état positif ou 
scientifique.” 

D’abord, Vico et Saint-Simon, le socialiste, l’avaient dit avant Comte. Tant 
pis du reste, si le professeur ne s’en apercoit pas, ne le dit pas. Mais ce qui est de 
rigueur et ce que le professeur ne doit pas omettre, c’est qu’il ne peut s’agir de ‘‘loi.”’ 
La distinction entre ‘état théologique”’ et ‘‘métaphysique”’ est arbitraire. Aussi bien 
distinguer: ‘‘superstition primitive,’”’ puis ‘‘ période mytique,” puis “‘religion primi- 
tive, purement nationale et orale,” puis “religion internationale et littéraire,” ensuite 
‘période de transition entre religion et métaphysique,” etc., etc. Ainsi le nombre 
sacré trois disparaitrait. Et on pourrait distinguer encore bien d’autres périodes! 
Il n’y a donc pas de “‘loi des trois états,” il n’y a qu’un ‘“‘systéme des trois états’’! 
Les systémes de Vico et de Saint-Simon sont un peu moins arbitraires: ils distinguent, 
par exemple, trois périodes politiques: celles de ‘‘l’hégémonie des prétres,”’ celle de 
‘*"hégémonie des guerriers, ou de la noblesse,” celle de ‘‘l’hégémonie de la raison.” 
Toutefois le nombre sacré parait indispensable. 

Visiblement un tel systéme n’est pas dépendant de l'état réel des hommes, mais 
de leur état politique et social au moyen 4ge: ce sont les trois états, la noblesse, le clergé 
et le tiers état qui ont dicté la loi des trois états! En réalité, il n’y a pas que trois états, 
il y en a beaucoup plus. Personne ne le sait mieux que le linguiste. Et puis: 
pourquoi un peuple commencerait-il nécessairement par l’hégémonie des prétres? 
Il y a eu des peuples, parmi lesquels les patres ou les agriculteurs, les pirates ou les 
pécheurs ont eu la suprématie. Enfin, Comte venait de découvrir sa loi des trois 
états, lorsqu’un quatriéme commengait de se former. 

Ainsi le nombre de classes étant instable, leur suprématie dépendant de cir- 
constances trés variables, il n’y pas de loi; il n’y peut y avoir de loi; il n’y a qu’une 
régle: les peuples partent de l’irraisonnable et de l’irraisonné, pour s’avancer vers un 
état plus raisonnable, plus critique. C’est une régle, donc elle présente des exceptions. 
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Et ces régles, on ne peut pas, dans un travail sérieux, les placer en vedette, comme 2 
priort dont on n’aurait qu’A déduire des vérités;—elles ne peuvent, elles ne doivent 
étre que le résultat de recherches patientes. Toutes les formules axiomatiques, tous 
les 2 priori, qu’ils soient positivistes ou idéalistes, sont commodes pour la doctrine, 
mais funestes pour la science. 

Qu’on dise: “‘il faut étudier l"homme par I’humanité” (Comte), ou que I’on dise: 
“l’esprit est tout, le corps n’est rien,’’ cela revient au méme pour la science. Tout 
axiome, tout 4 priori transforme l’induction en déduction. Et si l’on dit “trois 
états” au commencement, le résultat du travail sera forcément: “trois états!” 
Si l’on dit a priori: ‘‘l’esprit est libre de juger 4 sa guise”” au commencement, le résultat 
du travail sera forcément: “‘l’esprit est libre!” “A priori” et “critique” s’excluent 
l’un l'autre. 

Il n’y a pour la science qu’une question qui soit véritablement intéressante et 
importante. Cette question est la suivante: La déduction de régles générales est-elle 
permise? Et si elle l’est, quand est-elle permise? 

La marche de la science qui tend a |’objectivité, c’est-d-dire 4 la connaissance 
de ce qui a été véritablement et de ce qui est, ne peut étre que l’induction: grouper les 
faits, en analyser ce qui leur est commun, ce qui donc méne au terme général, a 
l’abstraction plus élevée, et, par soustraction, de ce qui distingue les faits en question. 
Et ce n’est que 1a, od les faits font défaut, que la déduction est permise. 


Si donc on lit un texte, comme celui de Comte, sans critique, pourquoi |’a-t-on 
lu? Pour propager ses erreurs? 

Si on le lit pour connaitre l’esprit francais, on ne saurait le lire sans connaitre la 
transformation que ces idées primitives ont regues par Spencer et Mill, puis par 
Taine et Renan, enfin de nos jours par Lévy-Bruhl. Mais ces transformateurs du 
positivisme primitif, comment les lire eux aussi sans critique? Taine dit dans l'article 
de la page 105 de cet ouvrage: ‘‘ Trois sources différentes contribuent 4 produire cet 
état moral élémentaire, la race, le milieu et le moment.’’ Encore le nombre sacré! 
Faut-il dire nombre sacré ou sacré nombre? 

Nous savons aujourd’hui qu’il n’y pas que la race, il y a aussi l’éducation. Et 
méme, 1’A priori Monisme aidant, notre période tend Aa grossir l’importance du juge- 
ment ‘‘éducation,” 4 amoindrir le poids du jugement “‘race,”’ jusqu’A ne voir dans 
l'homme qu’un produit de son éducation, jusqu’Aa ne trouver en lui que les traces 
d’événements intérieurs, d’expériences devenues inconscientes et par 14 tyranniques. 
Naturellement, on peut généraliser ‘“‘éducation,” ‘‘expérience” et ‘‘événements 
intérieurs” en disant milieu. Mais c’est une généralisation trés grossiére et dan- 
gereuse, vu la tendance néfaste des hommes (surtout des amateurs de la doctrine) 
aux axiomes monistes. 

Autrement dit, l’idée ‘‘milieu”’ est tellement compliquée qu'il vaut mieux 
distinguer dés l’abord les influences extérieures (le milieu), l’école, l’Eglise, les parents, 
les camarades, les femmes, les collégues, etc.; puis les influences intérieures qui ne 
dépendent pas de la race: les souffrances, les maladies, les pensées, les songes, etc. 
Le nombre #rois placé a la Vico, 4 la Saint-Simon, a la Comte en téte de |induction, 
est encore un de ces préjugés qui obscurcissent la question au lieu de l’éclairer. 

Naturellement, pour connaitre un peuple, il faut en étudier les préjugés. Mais il 
faut savoir a quois’entenir. Car, si les peuples vivent de certains préjugés, la science 
n’en a que faire. Ce qui est intéressant, c’est de connaitre les préjugés des autres 
pour comprendre leur fagon d’agir, puis pour reconnaitre ses propres préjugés et s’en 
défaire. 
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C’est ici qu’une autre maniére de lire entre en jeu, trés moderne elle aussi et non 
moins dangereuse: on explique les idées pessimistes du bouddhisme par le climat 
meurtrier des Indes. On explique le mysticisme du nombre frois par le primitivisme 
que Usener a étudié dans ses Goetternamen. Les axiomes monistes—‘II n’y a que 
des lois,” “il n’y a que la matiére,” “‘il n’y a que liberté,” “il n’y a qu’esprit” 
—s’expliquent par l’unité de l’individu, du moi; du Moi unique et étroit. Et tout est 
dit! L’axiome, le préjugé irrationnel, la fagon prélogique une fois expliquée par un 
état d’Ame, le penseur moderne croit avoir dit le dernier mot. 

En fait, il n’a rien dit, rien expliqué du tout. La question: Pourquoi les hommes 
pensent-ils ainsi? est trés curieuse et explique parfaitement bien toute subjectivité 
psychologique. Elle en montre les sources, les atavismes, les pensées héréditaires, 
toute la science prélogique enfin. Mais si on ne fait que rechercher les sources, les 
racines de l’esprit des autres, sans s’occuper, sans se soucier de sa justesse, l’effet de 
cette pédagogie sera forcément que les éléves penseront de méme, qu’ils suivront par 
la pensée toutes ses subjectivités examinées, c’est-d-dire sans se soucier le moins du 
monde de la justesse de l’idée. 

Et voila la tragédie de la pensée moderne: A force d’expliquer les conceptions des 
autres par les influences intérieures et extérieures de leur existence, on s’est habitué a 
pardonner les pires prélogismes. Puisqu’ils sont autorisés par le sang! Et a force 
de les pardonner aux autres, on parvient a se les pardonner soi-méme: Tout com- 
prendre c’est tout pardonner. 

C’est trés commode. Mais malheureusement penser n'est pas hériter, comme l’a 
trés bien dit Montaigne. Pour bien penser (et bien penser c’est ‘penser juste’’), 
il ne faut pas comprendre pourquoi un tel a cru que le Moi n’est qu’une illusion,— 
mais il faut comprendre pourquoi une telle pensée est impossible. Dire que le Moi 
est une illusion, c’est confondre le Moi et le Toi (tat tvam asi). Confondre le Moi et le 
Toi c’est une des confusions fondamentales des primitifs: c’est du Totémisme. Un 
des axiomes prélogiques les plus répandus, que nous avons tous dans le sang, que 
nous devons donc tous éviter, si nous voulons penser logiquement. 

Car il est clair que toute logique reposera toujours sur la distinction du Moi et 
du Non-moi, sur la distinction de toute individualisation,—et non sur la confusion 
arbitraire de toutes ces catégories. Et ainsi comprendre les sources des erreurs de 
Comte ou d’un autre philosophe et les pardonner, sans comprendre qu’erreur est 
erreur, voila une méthode trés dangereuse pour le développement de la pensée hu- 
maine. C’est cette méthode qui a rendu tant de contemporains impuissants 4 
penser juste. C’est elle qui a confondu si inextricablement “‘vérité subjective”’ et 
**logique.”’ 

En effet, la question sceptique ‘‘qu’est-ce que la vérité?” parait spirituelle, 
élégante et ne marique jamais de faire un certain effet dans le salon. Mais elle con- 
fond elle aussi deux choses: le ‘‘fait”’ et ‘‘notre connaissance du fatt.’’ Le fait a été, 
ilest. Notre connaissance s’en rapproche aussi prés que possible. Vouloir anéantir 
ce rapprochement par un axiome: ‘‘Qu’est-ce que la vérité?”’ c’est du lyrisme. La 
science est en marche, et elle restera en marche tant que le monde existera. 

Elle est assez avancée aujourd’hui pour se poser 4 chaque pas la question suivante: 
Cette facon de penser est-elle juste? L’auteur a-t-il raison? Et cette derniére 
question, c’est la question des questions. 

Si on lit le livre de MM. Wechssler, Grabert et Schild en se la posant 4 chaque 
pas, 4 chaque ligne presque, c’est-d-dire si on lit ce livre avec conscience et critique, 
et non en enthousiaste ou en psychologue et curieux ou en simple historien et chroniste, 
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il est clair que le profit en sera multiple. Et ici la seule formule du positivisme de 
M. Comte qui soit admissible s’impose: Savoir pour prévoir! 
, Leo JoRDAN 
MunIcH 


Julius Schmidt, Methodik des franzésischen Unterrichts. Supplementheft der Ztschrft. 

fiir frz. Sprache und Lit., X11, Leipzig, Gronau, 1928. 

“L’enseignement est un art et non une science. Ecrire une méthode de I’ensei- 
gnement, c’est écrire une espéce d’Art Poétique: Et voila le danger: Tout Art Poétique 
dont abuserait un mauvais poéte, comme si c’était l’ordonnance d’un médecin, est 
plutét nuisible qu’utile.” On ne pourrait mieux dire. 

C’est le jugement d’une bonne intelligence qui a fait des expériences. Toute- 
fois, ces expériences contiennent des lecons sur lesquelles il est bon de réfléchir. Je 
cite quelques exemples tirés de ces lecons. Une théorie des sons de la langue étran- 
gére est indispensable. Mais elle sera toujours inutile, si les sons du professeur ne 
sont pas corrects: la méthode principale, pour ne pas dire unique, pour acquérir 
une langue, c’est l’imitation, c’est la méthode naturelle. Si le professeur prononce 
bien, les éléves prononceront bien. 

Mais cette méthode naturelle peut étre exagérée: l’école n’est pas la famille. 
Impossible d’enseigner une langue par I’oreille seule. Des réformistes ont prétendu 
pouvoir enseigner une langue étrangére, expliquer un morceau en prose ou en vers 
d’une littérature étrangére, sans livre. Si cela existe, c’est l’exception. L’école 
demande le livre comme complément de I’ouie. Et il est utile que ce livre ne con- 
tienne pas seulement le texte écrit en orthographe réguliére, mais aussi en transcrip- 
tion phonétique. 

Par contre, I’utilité du grammophone serait nulle, tandis que le radio rend de 
bons services.—La grammaire ne peut étre apprise et comprise par le Sprachgefihl, 
le ‘‘sentiment de la langue” seul. L’affirmation de ce paradoxe est, comme I’on sait, 
une des principales erreurs de notre période. Le sentiment de la langue est une 
abstraction: C’est le ‘total de l’expérience acquise dés l’enfance vis-a-vis de la langue 
maternelle.” C’est un sentiment qui ne peut se former que pas 4 pas par des ex- 
périences réitérées. Ainsi, l’affirmation d’un “‘sentiment linguistique” servant a 
apprendre une langue étrangére est une contradiction et, par lA, une impossibilité. 
C’est en apprenant sans relache que le “‘sentiment” se développe. Et il n’y pas de 
sentiment précédant et aidant cetravail. Car le sentiment dela langue maternelle est 
en général opposé au sentiment de la langue étrangére. Naturellement, entre lan- 
gues romanes, entre langues germaniques, la parenté, le génie de la langue, comme 
disent les romantiques, remplace un sentiment par l’autre 4 beaucoup de points de 
vue. Mais écoutez un Italien parler francais, ou un Frangais parler espagnol, et 
vous saurez 4 quoi vous en tenir. 

On ne peut donc pas apprendre une langue étrangére en la travaillant quelques 
heures par semaine sans théorie de la grammaire. M. Schmidt a raison de dire que 
la ‘‘ méthode mécanique et purement imitative est devenue, de notre temps, une peste 
pour l’enseignement des langues modernes.”” Il n’y a donc que le dualisme qui 
puisse nous en préserver: enseignement de la théorie de la grammaire et, en méme 
temps, enseignement direct. Comment cette grammaire doit-elle étre comprise? 
Est-elle historique, est-elle dogmatique? En premier lieu, la grammaire devra étre 
dogmatique: ses régles ne sont ni discutées, ni discutables, surtout pas pour les com- 
mencants. Ce n’est que peu a peu et plus tard, que la discussion et |’explication 
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historique (ou géographique) peut entrer dans l’enseignement, pour approfondir, 
pour faire réfléchir, pour intéresser. Mais il est impossible d’apprendre une langue 
et d’en comprendre en méme temps la science. Ce qui, naturellement, est dit pour 
l’éléve! 

J’ajoute que le professeur ne doit pas étre savant 4 demi. Ainsi que |’a dit 
Goethe, il doit avoir approfondi les connaissances de son temps. Elles lui feront un 
capital dont il n’emploiera, pour l’enseignement, que des intéréts. Ce qui est dit 
pour tous ceux qui ne voudraient étudier a l’université que les matiéres utilisables 
directement 4 l’école. 

Ainsi, ce que M. Schmidt reproche la science pure n’est pas justifié. Il dit p. 25: 

“Le soi-disant savant exact ne devrait pas se moquer de nos régles . . . le cours de la 
vie ne pourrait étre compris par des lois.” Il y a longtemps que la science exacte est 
de son avis: en sociologie, il n’y a pas de lois, il n’y a que des régles. La régle, c’est la 
mode; l'exception, c’est la révolte contre la mode, ou bien c’est la confusion de deux ou 
de plusieurs régles. 
Du reste, le fond de la question est tout autre. En sociologie (et la linguistique en 
est un chapitre), on étudie les régles, c’est-a-dire les modes de parler, de penser, de 
croire, courantes pendant une certaine période, dans un certain milieu. On en 
étudie les exceptions pour voir si ces exceptions ont modifié les régles, ou si les régles 
ont modifié les exceptions. Naturellement, il n’y a régle et exception que dans le 
méme milieu. Et l’ancienne méthode linguistique d’étudier une langue comme telle, 
sans en analyser les milieux géographiques, dialectaux ou sociaux ne peut rencontrer 
que des mirages. 

Somme toute, Ja science étudie dans les régles et dans leurs exceptions, l’évolution 
de leur transformation. Les régles et leurs exceptions ne lui sont pas des modeéles. 
L’école, au contraire, étudie les régles, non de périodes reculées, mais de notre période; 
elles les étudie comme des modéles a suivre, et l'exception n’est acceptée que si elle a 
déja obtenu, dans le pays étranger, le caractére d’une régle nouvelle. C’est justement 
pour l’école que !a régle devient une espéce de loi par une fiction indispensable 4 toute 
doctrine. Mais il ne faut pas oublier que c’est la doctrine qui ne saurait se passer de 
fiction. La science, par contre, n’en a que faire. 

Ce qui autorise la boutade citée de M. Schmidt, c’est qu’en effet trés peu de 
‘‘savants”’ savent distinguer entre ‘‘loi’’ et ‘‘régle.”” Les uns cherchent des lois o0 il 
est impossible d’en trouver, en adaptant, par exemple, les méthodes del’histoire 
naturelle 4 la sociologie, ce qui est un positivisme primitif et grossier. Les autres 
protestent contre ce positivisme naturaliste au nom de la liberté humaine, tout en 
soumettant l’homme a des form les tyranniques, telles que: Génie du siécle, imagination 
créatrice de l'artiste, espéces d’allégories ou de dei ex machina qui transforment en 
esclavage la liberté réelle de l’homme: de pouvoir se soustraire aux modes. Si c’est 
cette espéce de prélogique que M. Schmidt a voulu combattre comme soi-disant 
science exacte, si ce sont ces fabricants de symboles et d’allégories qu’il appelle 
‘“‘sogenannte exakte Wissenschaftler,” 4 la bonne heure, je suis de son avis, ainsi que 
je le suis pour le reste de son livre. 

Leo JORDAN 
MuNnNIcH 
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STUDIES ON BAUDELAIRE 


Camille Mauclair, La Vie amoureuse de Charles Baudelaire. Paris, Ernest Flammarion, 

1927, 185 pp. 

More and more we are drifting away from the serious biographical study written 
with a view to elucidate the life and works of a writer, and towards a sort of journal- 
istic literature, a kind of parasitic outgrowth of the novel, whose aim is not the search 
for truth, or beauty, always, but rather to tickle the surfeited or callous taste of 
the tasteless. We have had the “ piéce bien faite,’’ and the “ piéce 4 thése,” and we 
are now served with what might be considered as the “‘biographie bien faite,” and 
the “‘biographie 4 thése,”’ with their corresponding qualities and failings. On the 
one hand, the biographer strives to arouse the curiosity of the otherwise spiritually 
indolent by means fair or foul, and on the other, to illustrate or vindicate the particular 
point of view or thesis dear to his heart, he does not stop at altering, if necessary, or 
coloring, the incidents in the life of the author he narrates. So we get the “Vie 
aventureuse,” or “‘miraculeuse,” or ‘‘ paresseuse,”’ or ‘‘douleureuse,” or what not, of 
this or that writer, and having chosen his particular brand of adjectives to advertise 
his wares, the biographer goes on to render the life of his unhappy victim “aventu- 
reuse,” or “‘miraculeuse,”’ or “‘ paresseuse,”’ or “‘douleureuse.” And with the best of 
intentions, naturally. For he is out to make reputations, especially his own, 
and historical truth often can go hang. 

Having been treated to La Vie douleureuse de Charles Baudelaire (by Frangois 
Porché, Paris, Plon, 1926), an exceptionally excellent presentation of the thesis the 
author had in mind, we are now treated to La Vie amoureuse de Charles Baudelaire 
by Camille Mauclair. Let us hope we shall not be dished some day “‘la vie scanda- 
leuse,’’ or “‘la vie scabreuse.” The life and works of an artist, to be well understood, 
must be looked upon as a psychological entity. You cannot study them under any 
special rubric. To be true to his chosen title, M. Porché is compelled to write a 
biography wringing with ‘“‘douleur.” And yet to dismiss Baudelaire’s life as simply 
“‘douleureuse’”’ would be misleading. For he felt, without a doubt, throughout his 
life, joys that transcend anything that can be measured by our ordinary criteria of 
what makes for happiness or unhappiness. ‘‘II est bon d’apprendre quelquefois aux 
heureux de ce monde, ne ffit-ce que pour humilier un instant leur sot orgueil, qu’il 
est des bonheurs supérieurs aux leurs, plus vastes et plus raffinés,”” wrote Baudelaire. 
And again: “‘au sein de la vaste famille que leur génie s’est faite, ils (the poets) 
doivent rire quelquefois de ceux qui les plaignent pour leur fortune si agitée et pour 
leur vie si chaste.” Baudelaire’s indictment does not apply to M. Porché, of course. 
For he belongs himself to that ‘famille que leur génie s’est faite,” which feels “des 
bonheurs supérieurs . . . , plus vastes et plus raffinés,”’ and he is, in consequence, one 
of the truest and most intelligent champions of the poet. Nor has this reviewer any 
bones to pick with him over his interpretation of the life of Baudelaire so far as it goes. 
But it stops short of giving the spirit of that ecstatic mood in life which so intoxicated 
Baudelaire that ordinary human frustrations and sorrows were as so much chaff 
compared to it. The sorrows of the poet do not tell the whole story of the radiant 
illumination that emanates from Les Fleurs du Mal. But M. Porché’s book was, at 
least, the sympathetic appreciation of a poet’s life by another poet. It is with M. 
Camille Mauclair’s treatment of his thesis that this reviewer has a quarrel to pick. 
To comply with the restrictions imposed upon him by the series ‘‘Leurs amours”’ 
under which his book is published, he deals only with Baudelaire’s ‘‘rapports avec les 
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femmes, et de la maniére dont il concevait la féminité et l’amour physique ou senti- 
mental.’”’ In Baudelaire’s life, however, as in that of any artist, love is not an ex- 
perience apart and to be isolated from his other activities—zsthetic or creative—and 
this M. Mauclair himself readily recognizes. When he speaks of Baudelaire as a 
poet, he rises easily to the height of his subject. But when he approaches the loves 
of the poet, when he narrows down his vision to them, he seems to lose his critical 
perspective. What might in the larger aspect appear of secondary or relative im- 
portance becomes in his eyes absolute and the keynote to the poet’s life, the secret 
of his psychological organization, “car il y a un secret, que ce livre définira,” we are 
assured. The solution of Baudelaire’s passional life lies then in the disclosure of a 
secret. And what is that secret? MM. Mauclair whets our appetite for it first. He 
takes his time to divulge it. It comes out finally at the end of the book. ‘“‘II est 
temps de dire quel était ce secret. Et sachant ce que nous savons, maintenant nous 
pouvons le dire. Baudelaire a aimé sa mére.” It is the author himself who under- 
lines. You must understand: ‘II l’a aimé comme un amant quand il avait sept ans.” 
One would think that M. Mauclair is trying to mystify us. But no. He is in dead. 
earnest; otherwise he would be inexcusable. His whole story is built around that 
great ‘‘secret.” At the age of seven, Baudelaire had a guilty passion for his mother, j 
and that is why twenty years later he chose to fall in love with a mulatto woman, why, 
especially, he fell in love with Mme. Sabatier, and worshipped her anonymously for 
five years, and why, when, in the end, she yielded to him body and soul, he was 
unable to accept her gifts. And that is why he could not also, doubtless, settle down 
and live with his mother, even after General Aupick’s death, much as he wished 
to. He was afraid, perhaps! 

But M. Mauclair uses throughout the book another “‘secret,” another Freudian 
complex, to elucidate Baudelaire’s loves. 





~~ 


“Ce fils de vieillard n’a pas de réel tempérament. C’est un frigide. . . . Il se figure 
qu’il faut faire l’amour, et il n’en éprouve pas le besoin physiologique. . . . Et ila 
beau afficher le cynisme, le pauvre enfant grandi: comme il n’est nullement sfir d’user 
a volonté de sa faculté sexuelle sans craindre la honte d’un échec, il est comme tous 
les étres nés avec cette disposition humiliante, ce défaut de confiance dans la manifes- 
tation de leur puissance amoureuse: il est timide. . . . Il est timide organiquement.” 





And therein, again, lies the other reason for the tragic denouement of his loves. 
That is why he stuck to the “black Venus” through thick and thin, because she alone 
knew the ‘‘manceuvres qui vaincront la passivité des centres nerveux spécieux,”’ 
and so she alone could hold out to him “‘l’espoir des choses qu’on se sait incapable a 
jamais d’oser demander a des femmes gardant de la propreté méme dans le plus violent 
plaisir. ...” He could ask that from the mulatto woman, but not from Mme. 
Sabatier. Could anything be more ingenious or unanswerable? And yet the letters 
of Mme. Sabatier to Baudelaire show her enthralled by her brief love experiences 
with him. 

M. Mauclair concludes that Baudelaire did not even suspect what true love was, 
despite the fact that he wrote the most beautiful and the most popular love poems in 
the French language to-day. By the same token, we are told that he did not know 
“la véritable religion. On ne croit pas qu’il se soit jamais adressé 4 un directeur de 
conscience. Rien donc a espérer de ce cété.”” That is dismissing a serious problem 
rather lightly. Besides, is that a true criterion of a religious conscience? Again he 
writes: ‘‘Baudelaire ne comprenait goutte a la politique.” This is not true; but 
even if it were, what harm would there be tothat? ‘‘La politique,” said Baudelaire, 
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“est une science sans cceur.”” Does anyone know a better definition? M. Mauclair 
continues: “‘I] voyait toutes choses 4 travers son ennui rageur et les fumées de l’opi- 
um.” Thisis utter rot. Did Baudelaire see his poetic inspiration through the fumes 
of opium? Asa matter of cold truth, he has never been known to have been drunk. 
After the tragic disillusion of his love with Mme. Sabatier, Baudelaire wrote her a 
letter bleeding with inner pain. But, says M. Mauclair, “‘je ne vois que duplicité, 
semi-folie, dérobade vaniteuse, manque de sens et de coeur, inconscience et dureté 
sous le ton doucereux qui dément le cri brutal: ‘Je n’ai pas la foi!’’”” One would 
imagine that M. Mauclair did not know the infinite varieties of the love experience, 
or the immense gulf that there is, for some spirits, between its ideal and its aftermath. 

Evidently, M. Mauclair has been so hallucinated by his supposed discovery of 
two so-called ‘‘secrets”’ in the life of Baudelaire, of which he makes a law, that he 
loses much of his critical lucidity, and without a single document to substantiate his 
charges and extravagant assumptions, he builds up a pyramid of whispered infamies 
about a poet whose life was a constant longing for purity and nobility. 

Fortunately M. Mauclair makes up for his atrocious thesis by a genuine and 
admiring love of the poetry of Les Fleurs du Mal, and, after all, it is difficult to quarrel 
with a man who does that. 


Alphonse Séché, La Vie des Fleurs du Mal. Amiens, Edgar Malfére, 1928, 208 pp. 

M. Alphonse Séché, who in collaboration with M. Jules Bertaud has already 
given us an excellent Vie anecdotique et pittoresque de Charles Baudelaire, undertakes 
to tell in this Vie des Fleurs du Mal the history of the poems, their inner “life” as 
well as their fate after their publication, all of which must coincide with the inner and 
worldly experiences of their author. The book gives in an entertaining, if superficial 
way, a survey of the principal known facts regarding the ups and downs in the life of 
the poet. It makes no pretense to go deep into the psychological history of the 
poems. For each one it indicates a possible source of inspiration: La barque de Don 
Juan of Delacroix gives the theme of ‘‘ Don Juan aux Enfers”’; a work by Mortimer 
suggests ‘“‘ Une Gravure fantastique”’; ‘‘Obsession’’ owes something to the Prometheus 
of Aeschylus; ‘‘Les Aveugles’’ are drawn from La Fenétre du coin by Hoffmann, and 
so on. But this scarcely tells the whole story, or anything new regarding the true 
“‘life,’’ the soul, the palpitating beauty of these poems. 

M. Séché’s method of telling his story is sketchy and dithyrambic. It is in the 
form of a meandering dialogue that goes its way in a hit and miss fashion. The style 
is capricious, urbane, and nonchalant, hardly the kind appropriate to the subject. 
One gets the impression that the author is trying to be both profound and amusing, 
anecdotal and erudite, with the result that he comes dangerously close to being 
neither. He seeks, he says, to reveal the true Baudelaire ‘‘a l'aide d’anecdotes et de 
documents.” But the former are not original enough to be startling in their revela- 
tions, and the latter are not exhaustive enough to be of value. He claims that his 
method ‘‘peut suppléer 4 une ennuyeuse analyse psychologique.’’ But there is no 
other way to tell the true story of Les Fleurs du Mal, at least their spiritual life, than 
through a deep psychological analysis of them, which need not be necessarily ‘‘en- 
nuyeuse.”’ It is the recital of stale anecdotes that may become tiresome, and in M. 
Séché’s book it becomes precisely that. I question whether legends and anecdotes 
ought to form the central thread in the study of an artist’s work, and of such a work 
as Baudelaire’s poems. ‘En définitive,” says M. Séché, “‘la légende baudelairienne 
aura servi Les Fleurs du Mal.’’ It might be more appropriate to use the word 
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obscurci for servi. It is ridiculous to pretend to elucidate the life of these poems, 
their artistic and spiritual growth, by reporting such stories concerning their author 
as that which makes him say: ‘‘Avez-vous mangé de la cervelle de petit enfant?’’ 
or ‘“‘Aprés avoir assassiné mon pauvre pére....” This is neither judicious nor 
illuminating. 

M. Séché maintains that Baudelaire wrote with complete indifference to the 
problems of good and evil in life. ‘‘Aprés s’étre complu 4 jouer au démoniaque pour 
épater le bourgeois, son intérét commandant une volteface, il voudra établir la mora- 
lité de son ceuvre.’’” Now M. Séché should have known better than to ascribe such 
callous motives to Baudelaire. There isn’t a line in Les Fleurs du Mal written in- 
tentionally to ‘‘épater le bourgeois,”” nor did Baudelaire ever think of his ‘‘interest”’ 
in writing them. To make such absurd charges, and to declare later on, as M. 
Séché does, that Baudelaire wrote ‘‘en poéte, en artiste, et rien d’autre,”’ is utterly 
inconsistent and confusing. 

M. Séché speaks also of Baudelaire as a ‘“‘dilettante, un amateur, une maniére 





de grand seigneur ami des arts, qui travaille comme il monte a4 cheval, quand l’envie ) 
l’en prend.” Nothing could be more misleading. For Baudelaire his art was his 
religion. He was not a dilettante of it, but its priest. And we wish, indeed, that j 


taking a leaf from Baudelaire’s unfailing artistic integrity, M. Séché himself had 
abstained from writing his “life” of Les Fleurs du Mal in the dilettante, supercilious 
mood he has adopted throughout. It does not do justice to the poems, and it starts 
the intelligent reader on a wrong clue. Withal, and in spite of its shortcomings, 
the book is written interestingly, and it makes pleasant reading. It fulfills, moreover, 
its purpose: that of arousing the curiosity of the intelligent reader, and of making him 
want to know more of Baudelaire and his poetry. 


Robert Vivier, L’Originalité de Charles Baudelaire. La Renaissance du Livre, Paris, 

1928, 342 pp. 

It is with a certain relief that one turns from these interesting but casual studies 
to one of a deeper significance. We must welcome in the work of M. Vivier one of 
the most intensive studies yet written about Baudelaire; one of the most fascinating 
and epochal. Nothing so good has been done so far regarding the technique and the 
psychology of his poetry. M. Albert Cassagne, a generation ago, gave us a study on 
the versification of Les Fleurs du Mal which, however, in spite of its undoubted excel- i 
lence, stopped short of discovering the secrets of their haunting beauty. No critic | 
can do that, of course, and M. Vivier does not doit, either. But he goes further into 
the matter than anyoneelse. He succeeds in reaching some of the hidden mechanisms 
of that ‘‘sorcellerie évocatoire,”’ of those ‘‘opérations magiques” by which the poet 
defined the art of writing. With a show of erudition that is as appropriate as it is 
remarkable, he succeeds, at times, in dissecting the verse of Baudelaire, in revealing 
the source of its magic power. After paying a glowing tribute to this power of the 
poet, he sets out to find wherein lies his originality, what is distinctly sui generis in his 
poetry. He undertakes to divest Baudelaire of all the literary sediment that his 
training, culture, environment have deposited upon him, and to view him in his 
naked originality. He seeks to reveal the exact share of the poet’s contribution in the 
amalgam which is his art. This is a difficult task, and one full of pitfalls. It cannot 
be said that he avoids them all. 

M. Vivier goes to great lengths to show that other writers besides Baudelaire 
made use of a good many of the words, expressions, metaphors, and symbols that he 
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uses; that some of the sentiments and sensations he expresses can be found in others 
as well. He draws some very interesting analogies sometimes between his verses and 
those of some of his contemporaries and predecessors to whom he is made a debtor, 
among others: Gautier, Hugo, de Vigny, Sainte-Beuve, Pétrus Borel, Champfleury, 
O’Neddy, Hoffmann, Maturin. But he carries his search for sources to dangerous 
limits at times. His comparisons seem to be built on very thin ice in many instances. 
What is there, for example, more commonplace than the expression: ‘‘ciels plus beaux” 
which Baudelaire uses in ‘‘La Mort des Amants.” But for M. Vivier, it must have 
been borrowed from Delille’s verse: 


. . . Surtout dans ces climats, oi des soleils plus beaux" 


in Les trois régnes de la nature 11. O’Neddy’s phrase: “comme une pure essence" in 
“‘Mystére,” Feu et flamme, he sees copied in ‘‘la plus pure essence” of Baudelaire’s 
“‘Bénédiction.” Hugo's “ L’universelle humanité,"” Rayons et Ombres, he finds imi- 
tated in ‘‘/’immense humanité”’ of “‘Le Reniement de Saint-Pierre.” The verse: 


““Mon cceur, comme un oiseau, voltigeait tout joyeux,” 
from ‘“‘Un Voyage 4 Cythére,”’ seems to him written after de Musset’s verse: 
‘*Préte 4 chanter comme un oiseau...” (Nuit de Mai). 


He ascribes the image: uour ahevt he 
“* . . . la douce nuit qui marche” RC the 5 taht 
from “Recueillement” to a recollection from Fontenelle: ‘‘les étoiles marchant avec 
plus de silence . . . ,” in Pluralité des mondes. In Les Vrais plaisirs ou les amours de 


Vénus et d’ Adonis, an anonymous work of the eighteenth century, appears the line: 
“‘La vie de la vie, le plaisir des plaisirs . . . .” 


Baudelaire, he says, borrowed from it his expression: ‘‘ Maitresse des maitresses”’ in 
‘‘Le Balcon.”’ If we must look for a source for this expression, however, it is more 
likely that we will find it in another anonymous but far more famous work: The 
Song of Songs. To another line from the same work: 


“La nuit s’enveloppait d’un crépe noir,”’ 
M. Vivier ascribes Baudelaire’s line: 
“Le soleil s’est couvert d'un crépe”’ 


in ‘“‘Le Possédé.” His reason for drawing the last two analogies, he says, is that 
Baudelaire was a “‘grand amateur des livres érotiques du XVIIIe siécle,”’ and this, 
in the face of the poet’s categoric assertion to the contrary. ‘‘ Pour moi qui ne suis 
pas une bégueule,”’ he wrote to Sainte-Beuve, May 4, 1865, ‘“‘jen’ai jamais possédé un 
de ces livres imbéciles, méme imprimé en beaux caractéres et avec de belles gravures.”’ 

While a good many of the.analogies drawn by M. Vivier are striking and illumi- 
nating, others seem thus to beg the comparison. His explanation for what he con- 
siders this inordinate number of borrowings by Baudelaire from his contemporaries 
and others is to be found in that old charge already levelled at the poet by M. Jean 
Carrére to the effect that he shunned reality. M. Vivier holds that he could not view 
it objectively, that he could not observe and analyze it, because it was disagreeable 
to his ‘regard de psychologue et penseur.” He could not get out of his own shell, 
and grasp himself the images, the details of the external world he needed in his poetry. 
M. Vivier wants us to believe that this is the reason why the poet refused to continue 
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his voyage to Mauritius Island.’ He wanted to spare himself the disillusion he fore- 
saw; “‘il veut garder la possibilité d’évoquer l’existence d’un Eden terrestre.”” This 
is subtle but far-fetched reasoning. Dreamer though he was, Baudelaire never 
reached the stage, certainly not in his twenties, of turning his back to life. He was 
always, and especially then, athirst for it. ‘‘Observation,’’ Balzac wrote to Mme. 
Hanska, ‘springs from suffering. Our memory registers only what gives us pain.”’ 
Would M. Vivier claim that Baudelaire did not suffer, or that his memory did not 
register his sufferings, and therefore the cause of those sufferings, that is, reality ? 

In this connection, M. Vivier declares to be struck by the abundance of abstract 
substantifs in Baudelaire. One could just as easily be struck by the abundance of the 
concrete ones, however. He cites the verse: 


“‘Mais ne suffit-il pas que tu sois l’apparence 
Pour réjouir un cceur qui fuit la vérité/”’ 


from ‘“‘L’Amour du Mensonge.’’ But the poet reaches this ‘‘abstract’’ conclusion 
only after he has described Beauty in very concrete terms. Her heart, 


. meurtri comme une péche, 


Est mfir, comme son corps, pour le savant amour.” 
Then he says: 
‘“*Es-tu le fruit d’automne aux saveurs souveraines? 


Es-tu vase funébre attendant quelques pleurs, 
Parfum qui fait réver aux oasis lointaines, 
Oreiller caressant ou corbeille de fleurs?”’ 


M. Vivier illustrates again his point by citing the verses: 


‘Je veux te peindre ta beauté 
Ou |’enfance s’allie 4 la maturité.”’ 


But when the poet comes to the actual painting, his words are unmistakably concrete. 
Such are “‘jupe large,” “‘un beau vaisseau,” “‘chargé de toile,” ‘“‘cou large et rond,”’ 
“épaules grasses,” etc. M. Vivier speaks also of the poet’s indifference ‘‘a retenir 
ou a recréer la vision des formes concrétes ’’ of the women he loved. What of: 
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‘Et son bras et sa jambe, et sa cuisse et ses reins, 
Polis comme de I’huile, onduleux comme un cygne, .. . 
Et son ventre et ses seins, ces grappes de ma vigne, . . . 


M. Vivier finally concludes that the lack of imaginative faculty, which he attrib- 
utes to Baudelaire, his inventive deficiency, made him borrow from others every 
image, sensation, and expression found in his poetry. ‘‘Cette pauvreté dans |’in- 
vention du détail parait avoir dominé toute la production baudelairienne.”’ He 
reaches thus the point of view of a Brunetiére or Schérer, that Baudelaire was ‘‘le 
poéte aride de la banalité,”’ as Faguet expressed it. And he adds: ‘‘ Mais ces auteurs 
n’ont pas essayé d’approfondir leur impression, de la baser sur des preuves précises. 
- . . Or, voici que notre étude des sources baudelairiennes semble apporter a leur 
impression une confirmation singuliére.””’ But this apparent confirmation is drawn 
from what are some arbitrary assumptions. M. Vivier has found analogies for some 
of Baudelaire’s expressions and images. Can he say that he found them for all? 
Naturally, no writer can make use of a vocabulary that is entirely new with him. 
For much of his expression he must draw from his unconscious recollection of things 
read. And it is true that Baudelaire’s memory served him well. But how does he 
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compare in this respect with other writers, with the very ones who are shown to be 
his creditors? For every writer is both a debtor and a creditor. Are we to suppose 
that none of the images or expressions used by Hugo can be found in Lamartine, or 
vice versa? Are the so-called borrowings of Baudelaire in greater proportion than 
those that can be found by the same method in Gautier, in Sainte-Beuve? Do the 
latter owe everything to their own fertile imaginations, and nothing to their literary 
recollections? Moreover, what is the proportion of the apparent borrowings in 
Baudelaire to those images and expressions in him that are entirely new and his own? 
M. Vivier never refers to any of these. Can it be that he does not see any? These 
are things that must be determined before a definite judgment can be passed upon the 
imaginative inventiveness of Baudelaire. 

If the premises of M. Vivier’s study are controversial, his conclusions regarding 
the originality of Baudelaire are irrefutable, however, and this because such originality 
springs from the inner spirit of the poet and not from his verbal virtuosity. A great 
poet takes the raw material of his inspiration wherever he finds it, and moulds it 
into a thing of beauty. The bricks that go to make a tottering hovel can serve to 
build a palacealso. As M. Jean de Pierrefeu remarks: ‘‘ L’ceuvre de génie est en somme 
la mise en ordre de tout ce qu’une période littéraire a vu naitre d’essais, de tenta- 
tives hardies, quelquefois 4 peine ébauchés, ici poussés au point de développement et 
de maturité supréme.”” M. Vivier is the last man on earth to want to detract from 
Baudelaire’s originality. In fact, his aim is to set it on an indestructible pedestal, 
the same as that of the great classic writers. He exposes in detail the similarities 
between Baudelaire and other writers, only to show the better usage that he made of 
the same material. He is shown, in this respect, to be following on the footsteps of 
writers like Rabelais, Corneille, Racine, Voltaire, whose greatness lies in their ability 
to place the stamp of architectural perfection upon the sentiments, sensations, ex- 
pressions, and ideas found in profusion in lesser artists also, but whose discoveries 
remain always as mere sketches awaiting the hand of a master to give them final form. 

M. Vivier shows Baudelaire as a real magician of the verb who utilizes all the 
possibilities of the language to express the deepest psychological insight into things. 
He shows him with his self-centered outlook on life, absorbed in his internal vision of 
a material idealism which, M. Vivier believes, obscures for him all external reality. 
But in him both the intelligence and the senses are shown to be athirst for realization. 
The former wants to know, and the latter to feel. Both therefore pursue their in- 
cessant quests jointly, often hindering each other, but more usually checking or con- 
trolling each other. Though exaggerating the purely abstract and psychological 
qualities of the poet at the expense of his purely poetic qualities, M. Vivier succeeds 
in showing, nevertheless, that they tend to establish a bond between the inner vision 
of the poet and external nature. Without exteriorizing his spirit, the poet spiritual- 
izes his conception of the external aspects of reality. He builds thus with his poetry 
a bridge between his spirit and matter. Through it he establishes an equilibrium 
between the concrete and the abstract. His tendency to consider all external phe- 
nomena as symbols and ideas of universal significance enables him to reach the limits 
of all universal sensibility, and yet to remain self-centered. He represents thus both 
the individual and the universal tendencies of human life. So that his originality, 
M. Vivier shows, lies in this: that he made Romanticism into something transcenden- 
tal. Heconverted it from a school into an expression of the eternal struggle between 
the human mind and the human heart. And with this conclusion few students of 
Baudelaire will disagree. 
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To one of M. Vivier’s peremptory assertions this reviewer must take exception, 
however. Baudelaire has repeatedly sung the element of sorrow in life as one 
of the avenues of perfection for the human soul. 


“Je sais que la douleur est la noblesse unique . . .” 

‘*T] n’en croit rien,”’ blurts out M. Vivier. I do not know where he finds the assurance 
for so categorically giving the lie to the poet himself. Through suffering man reaches 
to the dignity of God. Baudelaire has elaborated on this thesis time and again. 
M. Vivier brushes it aside with impatience. He does it for the sake of proving his 
contention that the psychological life of Baudelaire was exclusively self-centered. 
Granting that this may be true, it does not in any way invalidate the poet’s view of 
sorrow as one of the avenues for the deification of the human spirit. 

M. Vivier shows Baudelaire reaching the exaltation of divinity in art by skirting 
reality in life. I believe that he reaches it, on the contrary, by wading through it. 
Our conclusions are the same though we take different routes to arrive tothem. It 
only goes to show the greatness of the poet, and how all paths through him, in spite of 
their diversity, and from whatever angle they start out, lead infallibly to the exaltation 
of art and the deification of the spirit. 


S. A. RHODES 
New York 


Victor Thaddeus, Voltaire, Genius of Mockery. New York, Brentano’s, 1928, 291 pp. 


“With sharp insight into motives and character, jealous of historical fact yet 
powerfully imaginative, Mr. Thaddeus displays a flawless sense of biographical 
values.” So runs the publisher’s appraisal of this new work upon Voltaire. 


Mr. Thaddeus, indeed, has one of the finest subjects that ever tempted the pen 
of a writer. The life of Voltaire has fascinated student and critic since the closing 
years of the Eighteenth Century. His biographers are innumerable, untiring, in- 
exhaustible. Among them, there are his opponents, Lepan and Paillet de Warcy, 
his admirers, Condorcet, Luchet, Duvernet, and Serviéres; the long-winded biographer 
Desnoiresterres; the short, concise, critical biographer, Mr. Lanson. Even in 
English, there is no dearth of biographical material concerning Voltaire. Lord 
Brougham had already, as early as 1872, written a fairly creditable life of the philos- 
opher. At the beginning of the twentieth century appeared Lord Morlcy's ex- 
cellent critical work, Tallentyre’s Life of Voltaire, and Richard Aldington’s Voltaire. 
Quite recently, Mr. Chase, who is more modest in his ambitions, has given us The 
Youth of Voltaire. 

Unfortunately, these biographers have presented to us so many perplexingly 
different Voltaires, presumably because of the ‘‘powerfully imaginative” element 
persistent in critics. In showing the “‘légende” attached to Voltaire’s name, Alding- 
ton has remarked upon these various interpretations of his character. Mr. Thaddeus 
has endeavored, if one may judge by the title, to distinguish one of many possible 
personalities—“‘ Voltaire, the mocker.” His title arrests the attention and affords 
great expectations. But has he fulfilled its promise? Has he shown in his 291 pages 
that the genius of Voltaire lay in his mockery? Has he analyzed the nature of that 
mockery, the form it took, the purpose for which it was used, the manner in which it 
was directed, the object it attained? It is to be regretted that he has not. He has 
assembled certain of Voltaire’s short, epigrammatic statements. He quotes again 
the poet’s remark to J. B. Rousseau that the Ode to Posterity would never {reach its 
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destination, he records again the retort to the Chevalier de Rohan’s insulting ques- 
tion, he inserts the well-known reply of Voltaire to the Duke of Orléans when that 
worthy prince remarked that the writer of the J’ai vu had not seen the interior of the 
Bastille. ile dwells considerably upon the “flashy, luminous eyes,” and somewhat 
upon the “bitter smile.” But he has failed to evoke Voltaire the mocker—failed 
where Houdon’s mute statue has succeeded. And his failure must be regretted, 
although it is by no means surprising. One who would understand the mockery of 
Voltaire must realize that it is not, as Mr. Thaddeus makes it, an accidental accessory, 
to be assumed or discarded as occasion arises in the petty incidents of life. The 
author seems to forget in the development of his subject that, at the very beginning 
of his book, he quoted Lord Macaulay’s statement: ‘Of all the intellectual weapons 
that have ever been wielded by man, the most terrible was the mockery of Voltaire.” 
He disregards the fact that Voltaire’s mockery is preeminently an intellectual weapon 
and possesses, therefore, a rational quality. This mockery is intimately connected 
with Voltaire’s “philosophy,” and is used to attack certain other “‘ philosophies” 
with which he was not in sympathy. It is a medium of expression, intimately con- 
nected with his style, with his “‘esprit,’’ with that indefinite, hazy thing we call 
‘‘voltairean humor.” It sometimes expresses itself in formule, but not always. 
It uses technical devices—repetitions, antitheses, juxtaposition of contrasting ideas, 
reductions to the absurd, even, as Mr. Lanson has so elegantly shown, musical rhythm. 
What are the values of these various methods? Mr. Thaddeus in his title promised 
to tell us, and he has not. 

Failing to fulfill the title of his book, he has merely written another life of 
Voltaire. In this respect the book is not to be scorned, for an account of Voltaire’s 
escapades makes very interesting reading. Probably no man has had more anec- 
dotes told about him. Some of them are extremely amusing, some are rather char- 
acteristic of the man’s thought and actions. But Voltaire’s life is certainly not 
all anecdote. One can go through Serviéres, Lepan, Nonnotte, Fréron, Longchamps 
and Wagniére, and many others who have seen fit to collect various stories about the 
author, one can even collect them all, and still the real Voltaire—the worker, the 
artist, the historian, the poet, the philosopher, the practical reformer—will remain toa 
large extent unknown. Moreover, even the physical activity of the man can not be 
comprehended by means of a group of anecdotes about him. Voltaire’s life consists 
of a series of contacts with everything and everybody of importance in the French 
Eighteenth Century. Not only is there his interesting relationship with Frederick, 
which Mr. Thaddeus in the chapter on “‘A Royal Hand” has presented beautifully; 
there are also the relationships between Voltaire and J. B. Rousseau, Voltaire and 
Bauregard, and Voltaire and Dubois, which Mr. Thaddeus has presented imperfectly; 
still other relationships .between Voltaire and Fréron, Voltaire and Palissot, even 
Voltaire and the insignificant musician Travenol, which Mr. Thaddeus has not 
presented at all. 

Moreover, Mr. Thaddeus’s efforts to dramatize the situations in Voltaire’s life 
are not always successful. He also felt the need in many instances to arrange the 
setting, whereas, in the best biographies, the settings have been allowed to arrange 
themselves. One should not insist too much upon what his publishers call a ‘‘sharp 
insight into motives and character.” Mr. Thaddeus, for instance, finds that “the 
name Voltaire he will assume in his twenty-fourth year in the same way that Jean 
Baptiste Poquelin had adopted the pseudonym of Moliére.” Let him search for 
Voltaire’s motives for changing his name, and he will readily see whether it was done 
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“in the same way” used by Poquelin (p. 6). Again, Mr. Thaddeus suggests that 
Chateauneuf had motives for advising the elder Arouet to send his younger son to 
Louis-le-Grand. Hitherto, the better critics have assumed that the elder Arouet had 
his own ideas about his son’s education. And it must be confessed that the little we 
know of Frangois Arouet, senior, indicates that he was strong-minded enough to have 
motives of his own. Lastly, a keen insight into motives may lead too far. For 
instance, in one place Mr. Thaddeus finds that the success of Gidipe can be explained 
by the success of Law’s scheme (p. 49), in another, he attributes its success to the 
theme of incest (p. 55). 

The biographer is not as “‘ jealous of historical fact’’ as the publishers would have 
us believe. He (p. 202) gives the date in which Candide appeared as 1758, while Mr. 
Lanson, who seldom makes a mistake in dates, mentions 1759. Mr. Thaddeus 
(p. 58) also leads one to infer that Voltaire received his paternal inheritance in 1726, 
although later (p. 79) he corrected this impression. Moreover, we have no evidence 
so far as I know that Voltaire’s @édipe was accepted on the same day in which he had 
his bantering conversation with the Duke of Orléans about the J’ai vu. Nor do we 
know what Voltaire replied to the Chevalier de Rohan’s taunting question (p. 69). 
Even in his facts of interpretation, the author could be challenged. We are not at 
all certain that Voltaire purposed to use his Candide as a means for bringing before his 
readers the ravages of venereal diseases any more than that he intended the story of 
the Pope’s daughter to encourage humanity amongst the Tartars. Both are evils, 
and Voltaire was struggling with the problem of good and evil. 

The book, we must conclude, is incomplete and inadequate. In title, in biogra- 
phy, in the criticism of Voltaire’s works, in the presentation of facts, it is incomplete. 
And lastly, a most serious criticism should be made of its deficient bibliography. Had 
Mr. Thaddeus but mentioned Lanson's Voltaire, any student could work out a better 
bibliography than he has given. 

And yet, in spite of all its defects, Mr. Thaddeus’s book is not useless, nor is it 
uninteresting. Thousands will read it, will enjoy it, will want to further acquaint 
themselves with the Patriarch of Ferney. It is by no means a crime to introduce 
this exceedingly practical philosopher to the leisure class of American society, it is 
rather a very laudable undertaking, and Mr. Thaddeus need not feel that he owes an 
apology to his public. Others will control his material, will analyze it, will interpret 
it, and, wherever there is need, will correct it, but.those others can not accomplish the 
task which Mr. Thaddeus evidently proposed for himself. In this respect, his work 
is not useless. Its popular appeal may be more serviceable than a more thoroughly 
scholarly work upon Voltaire. Ira O. WADE 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


Hermann Urtel, Beitrage zur portugiesischen Volkskunde, Hamburg, Kommissions- 
verlag L. Friederichsen & Co., 1928 (Hamburgische Universitat, Abhandlungen 
aus dem Gebiet der Auslandskunde. Band 27—Rethe B. Vélkerkunde, Kultur- 
geschichte und Sprachen. Band 15), viii + 82 pp., 4 tables. 

The body of our knowledge of Portuguese folklore is not inconsiderable, thanks 
largely to the labors of Portuguese scholars such as Consiglieri Pedroso, J. Leite de 
Vasconcellos, Adolpho Coelho, and Theophilo Braga, to mention but a few. Yet 
their contributions, scattered as they are over a number of Portuguese periodical 
publications very rare even in the rest of Europe, have for this reason not been of 
easy access, and the present monograph (whose author died before its publication) 
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wili therefore be highly useful even where the material offered is not new and original 
in the strict sense of these much abused terms. 

In ten consecutive chapters the author discusses gestures, charms and amulets, the 
festive year, tree cult, animism, the werewolf (lobishomem), popular medicine, star lore, 
household superstitions, and the lore connected with certain classes and professions. In 
a brief introduction he gives an outline of the study of Portuguese folklore; an appen- 
dix containing four tables adds a number of illustrations of Portuguese charms and 
amulets. Here only a few remarks on the various data discussed in the volume. 

The number of gestures common among the Portuguese is naturally much larger 

than in Northern and Central Europe or among the native white population of North 
America. A good many of them occur elsewhere among Mediterranean people, 
notably in Spain, Southern Italy, and Greece; but quite a few seem to be peculiar to 
the Portuguese. On the other hand, certain Spanish and Italian gestures do not 
appear to be known in Portugal, for example the “horn,” purporting to avert the 
“evil eye."’ The outcry “‘ Aqui del rei! fogo na casa do tergol!”” which accompanies 
certain movements supposed to cure the stye and for which the author knows no 
satisfactory explanation (p. 12), is undoubtedly connected with the wide-spread 
custom of ridding oneself of a demon by calling out to him that his house is on fire. 
A survival of this custom still lingers in the English nursery rhyme ‘“ Marybird, 
Marybird, fly away home, your house is on fire, your children all gone,”’ while the 
method in question for driving off evil spirits occurs in a number of folktales from one 
end of Europe to the other. The chapters on the festive year and on tree cults 
bring in the main old facts, familiar to all students of Mannhardt and Frazer. Saint 
John’s Day is, as is but to be expected, a major holiday also in Portugal. Like many 
another traditional feast it seems to be on the decline, and it is to be doubted whether 
any modern traveller could still see it celebrated as Juan Valera seems to have seen 
it in the last century, to judge from his glowing description of it in Pepita Jiménez. 
On the tree that grew out of King Wamba’s goad (p. 44) cf. Revue Hispanique, XLVI, 
516-547, and LVI, 265-284. Inthe chapter on animism the custom of whispering a 
message into the ear of the deceased deserves special notice, a custom which has also 
been observed in Modern Greece and which is most probably the basis of the Norse 
story relating how Odin whispered a certain unknown message into the ear of the 
dead Balder. The soul of the deceased appears as a butterfly (cf. the Greek yuxq), 
never as a bird or other animal. The milky way is the road of souls, a conception 
which may well be of Oriental origin (cf. on this subject Rendel Harris’ recent mono- 
graph Watling Street, Cambridge, 1928). An Arabic importation into Portugal 
(though the author does not say it) is the motive of the bridge in the form of a blade, 
originally a Persian conception, but borrowed by the prophet with so many other bits 
of eschatological lore. The belief in the werewolf shows no features to distinguish 
Portugal from the rest of Europe; but the author’s attempt at a derivation of certain 
episodes peculiar to werewolf stories from an old ritual drama (p. 56) deserves con- 
sideration. On the custom of attaching lights or torches to the horns of cattle and 
goats cf. Modern Philology, XXIII, 7-16. The strange habit of insulting the images 
of saints when the hoped-for help has been withheld (p. 79) is found elsewhere, but 
books dealing with the various aspects of Faith will not as a rule stress this particular 
feature. 

There is no need to mention especially and at length the neat appearance of the 
book and its excellent workmanship, both of which add greatly to its value. 


ALEXANDER HAGGERTY KRAPPE 
DvuBLIN, IRELAND 
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Anthologie de la Poésie italienne contemporaine, établie et traduite par Lionello 
Fiumi et Armand Henneuse, avec la collaboration de Pierre de Nolhac de l’Acad- 
émie Francaise; Eugéne Bestaux, Paul Guiton, M. Y. Lenoir, Henri Marchand, 
Alfred Mortier, Maurice Muret, Edouard Schneider. Paris, Les Ecrivains 

Réunis, 1928. 

During the years of his residence in Paris, Lionello Fiumi, himself one of the 
present generation of poets in Italy, has worked to stimulate outside of Italy a greater 
interest in modern Italian literature. Lecturing now at the Sorbonne, now at 
Amsterdam or The Hague or Brussels, publishing numerous essays of information and 
criticism in the press of France and of the Netherlands, by far the greater part of his 
activity has shaped itself toward the present Anthology. Its point of departure is 
1903, the date of the publication of D’Annunzio’s Laus Vitae and of Corrado Govoni’s 
Armonie in grigio et in silentio; from that point it continues to the present day. 

The period covered by the anthology is a very interesting one. It contains the 
Poetry of Twilight (La Poesia Crepuscolare), Futurism, Avanguardia, Neo-Classicism, 
the groups of La Voce and of La Ronda, all differing one from the other yet all having 
a shadow as of the crépuscule. We are too close to the period to judge whether it be 
the twilight of evening or of dawn, but it remains one of those crepuscular moments 
in which, in the words of Mr. John Addington Symonds, is found ‘‘a placid calm and 
chastened pathos, as of a spirit self-withdrawn from vulgar cares, which in the full 
light of meridian splendour is lacking.” 

The period, then, begins in 1903 with the Armonie in grigio et in silentio of Cor- 
rado Govoni, whom Mr. Fiumi would fain set up as the leader of the group of poets 
of twilight, a position which has consistently been denied him. This group, dubbed 
“‘crepuscular”’ by G. A. Borgese, was composed of some half-dozen young men who 
sang, in Guido Gozzano and in Corrado Govoni, the salotto borghese with its buone cose 
di pessimo gusto, which, tempered, in Sergio Corazzini, with a sort of Franciscan 
defeatism mingled with motifs from the lesser decadents of France—Laforgue, 
Rodenbach, Samain,—passed through the somewhat cynical and sardonic hands of 
Marino Moretti to the Lasciatemi divertire of Aldo Palazzeschi. 

Contemporaneous with this movement was Futurism, which was diametrically 
opposed to everything Crepuscularism stood for but still received within its ranks two 
of the poets of twilight, Govoni and Palazzeschi, although to be sure it left no traces 
on them. 

In 1913 Lionello Fiumi issued his A ppello neo-liberista, an appeal to throw off the 
shackles of the past without falling into the aberrations of Futurism. Avanguardia, 
the name by which the movement came to be known, enrolled many of those poets 
who had grouped themselves around Govoni at Ferrara. A good deal of the poetical 
production of Avanguardia reveals its source in Govoni, his sobborgo becoming one 
of their favorite motifs. This motif reached the apex of its treatment in the hands of 
Lionello Fiumi, whose happy synonym avancitta has now become a common noun. 

In 1917 Giuseppe Ravegnani decided that Avanguardia was too limited for his 
talents. In that year he issued his A ppello neo-classicista, against Futurism, Avan- 
guardia, dilettantism, and called for a return to Leopardi and the study of the classics. 

This new movement made little stir. Already in Rome a group of young poets 
had preached the return to Leopardi. Vincenzo Cardarelli, Emilio Cecchi, Antonio 
Baldini, Arturo Onofri and others joined together and founded a review, La Ronda, 
on the principles of a neo-classicism not in the sense of imitation of the ancients but of 
high intellectual and artistic harmony. They return to the Leopardi of the Operette 
Morali as to the finest specimen of classic art. 
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More recent times are represented by a moribund Futurism that refuses to give 
up the ghost and by a host of younger poets who show the tendencies of one or several 
of the preceding movements but who have none of them fatto scuola. 

This, then, is the period portrayed in the present work, a period which, we are told 
in the preface, begins with Crepuscularism and was the first to bring “‘la simplicité 
de style, l’humilité de ton, le frisson de l’émotion ressentie, dont on sentait grande- 
ment le besoin, depuis les orgies oratoires et verbales de d’Annunzio.” 

The question of reaction to D’Annunzio brings with it the name of Enrico 
Thovez. The omission of his name from the anthology seems to me to be its most 
serious defect. An anthology purporting to give a picture of the modern period which 
takes its rise in a revolt should certainly contain in it some reference to the man who 
set the revolt in motion. This man was Enrico Thovez, one of the keenest brains 
that modern Italy has produced. About the year 1885, Thovez began to write the 
poem of his youth after a long period of study in which, save for Dante and Leopardi, 
he had found Italian poetry, especially that of D’Annunzio, singularly wanting in 
any of those characteristics which he believed should appertain to the poetry of the 
modern day. The record of his study and of his conclusions is found in his J] pastore, 
il gregge e la zampogna, one of the most significant books published in Italy in the last 
quarter-century. His Poema dell’adolescenza was published in 1901. Thovez had 
preached the return to Leopardi and the Greeks. Italian poetry should make itself 
over, starting from Leopardi or, and preferably, from the Greeks. He had forged for 
himself a new verse form, an ottonario daitilico which seemed to him more agile and 


therefore more suitable for a poetry of the modern age than the corresponding 
novenario. Aer 
“‘Falce di luna d’estate, che splende d’oro fra i tigli.”’ 


The novenario would be: 
“‘O falce di luna d’estate,” etc. 


The advantage of the former is manifest. 

This verse form does not stop with Thovez. Two years later in his Laus Vitae, 
D’Annunzio assumed it and not only it, but also the opening lines of Thovez’ book. 
This latest plagiarism of the ‘“‘god” was not without its humorous side, for it was 
Thovez who had first exposed the multifarious plagiarisms of D’Annunzio and had 
brought down about his ears the anathema of all the followers of the poet. In 
Gozzano this verse takes on rhyme and in this form is passed along to Moretti. 

But the new verse and the doctrine of a return to Leopardi were not the only 
things in which Thovez anticipated the poets who followed. In Thovez also are the 
sound of bells at evening and their consequent melancholy, the provincial amante 
beloved of Martini and the other Roman followers of the Crepusculars, the sobborgo, 
the salotto borghese. Not that Thovez was a pre-Crepuscular or pre-neoclassic or 
anything else of the type. He was merely a union of these various tendencies before 
the fact. 

The other fault of the book is the omission of certain names which one would 
have expected to find. These omissions are explained in the Preface as being due to 
the ‘‘hostilité inexplicable que nous avons rencontrée quand nous avons demandé 
l’autorisation rituelle.” 

A word as to the translations. Some, as for example La fontana malata of Aldo 
Palazzeschi, merely serve to show once again that poetry is untranslatable. This 
poem, with its three-syllable lines, is particularly difficult. Yet Palazzeschi without 
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La fontana malata is incomplete. Otherwise the renderings are excellent, especially 
those of Bestaux, Mortier, Pierre de Nolhac, and Fiumi and Henneuse themselves. 

The book has had a tremendous success. Remembering the usual fate of books 
of poetry, it is with a certain surprise that we learn that it has been the subject of 
causeries over the radio from Paris and from Milan. Still we are told that a revival 
of interest in poetry is sweeping over America. Poets are becoming best sellers and 
are making money. Perhaps it is not vain to hope for an anthology of modern Italian 
poetry in English. 

CHARLEs H. Tutt 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


The Doctrina Breve in Fac-Simile. United States Catholic Historical Society, 

Monograph Series X, New York, 1928, 197 pp. 

The United States Catholic Historical Society has rendered a very welcome serv- 
ice to Romance scholars by issuing this fac-simile of the first book published in North 
America, the Doctrina breve muy provechosa de las cosas que pertenecen a la fe Catholica 
y @ nuestra cristiandad en estile llano para comin inteligencia, written by Juan Zuma- 
rraga, O. F. M., first Bishop of Mexico, and printed at Mexicoin 1544. Of the original 
edition only one perfect copy, now in the library of the Hispanic Society of America, 
has survived; and it is this copy which, with the generous co-operation of Mr. Archer 
M. Huntington and of the Hispanic Society, is now made generally accessible. The 
reproduction of the book (167 pp.), which has the further associations of having 
once belonged to the unhappy Emperor Maximilian of Mexico, is most excellent. 
For the Romance student its language and style are of importance as representative of 
the transition-period from Old to Modern Spanish; its theme is, of course, of perennial 
interest. 

The volume contains two prefatory studies: one on ‘‘ The Earliest Books in the 
New World” by Fr. Zephyrin Englehardt, O. F. M. (pp. 10-14), and the other, 
dealing with the Doctrina breve itself, by Mr. Stephen H. Morgan, ‘‘ The Oldest Ameri- 
can Book” (pp. 15-27), the whole edited by Mr. Thomas F. Meehan, who supplies a 
“‘foreword’’ (pp. 7-9). One may earnestly hope that much further work of this 
type and standard will be done, and that more of the treasures of early Spanish 
literature in both Americas will thus be made available, for they concern the historian 
of America, the student of Spanish, and the devout Catholic alike, even if, apparently, 


from differing points of view. 
Louis H. Gray 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Célestin Pierre Cambiaire, The Influence of Edgar Allan Poe in France. New York, 

1927, Stechert & Co., 332 pp. 

This thesis comes from the University of Iowa, and gives us a collection of notices 
and criticisms, which show vividly the breadth and depth of Poe's influence on the 
subsequent literature of France. It is Professor Cambiaire’s plan to cover a wider 
range than did M. Louis Seylaz in his Edgar Poe et les premiers symbolistes frangais 
(Lausanne, 1923)—he does not aim to supplant that book, though he does synopsize 
its contents. For some reason, Professor Cambiaire has severely limited himself to 
the published comments of the critics—these he has collected diligently, but one wishes 
that he had given us his own thoughts more frequently, and more freely. An index 
would have been useful, but as the book was printed in France, it was perhaps im- 
practicable to compile it—the distance between author and publisher will account , 
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too, for the rather numerous misprints. However, it is interesting to note how many 
writers, of what varied interests, have been influenced by Poe—and to speculate what 
Continental literature would have been like without him. And the beginnings made 
by Professor Cambiaire may well lead to further studies by other scholars in a field 
where there is room for many workers. 


Tuomas OLLIVE MABBOTT 
BROWN UNIVERSITY 


Walter Jéquier, Paillasson. Editions Victor Attinger, Paris et NeuchAtel, 1928, 

218 pp. 

This unpretentious novel, which reads much like an uproarious playlet of some 
Théétre des Boulevards, delves deeply into the marital relations of Mrs. and Mr. 
Paillasson—an estimable bourgeois household blessed with typical bourgeois senti- 
mentality, bad taste and romantic aspirations. The rotund, serviceable, slangy 
Paillasson, with his baby face, his eternal good humor and his bush of curly hair, is 
distinguished from most husbands in fiction in that he is sincerely in love with his 
wife and adores no other goddess. He is so finely domesticated that he reminds one 
of that fast disappearing species, the American Husband, who delights in washing the 
dishes, in wearing an apron, in pushing the perambulator,—and who is now being 
replaced by the increasing army of self-satisfied Perennial Bachelors. Yet, with all 
his diverse, if homely, gifts, Paillasson is neither a hero nor a romantic figure in the 
eyes of his wife, who has read too many mediocre novels. She is a Mme. Bovary of 
the Opéra-comique and somehow requires that her rotund and innocent husband should 
possess the despairing soul of a Werther, the cynicism of a Faublas, the wit of a 
Heine and the seductiveness of a Casanova. She meets, of course, another man to 
whom she secretly attributes all these doubtful gifts. He is a cigar-store clerk, a fop 
with multi-colored socks and a stilted vocabulary. . . . In face of this danger, 
Paillasson resorts to deep strategy. He ‘“‘out-romanticizes’’ his wife. He tells her 
that he is burdened with a secret guilt of blood: At seventeen he had poisoned and 
strangled the elderly wife of the janitor of his boarding school! He now enacts a 
novelet of his own invention, Crime and Remorse. And the more he shows her the 
imaginary blood-stains on his fat hands, the more glamorous he becomes in his 
wife’s eyes. Like a hero of Dostoyevsky, a brooding criminal, he visits with her the 
place of the ‘‘crime,”’ to drive the knives of remorse still deeper in his bleeding heart. 
But when he tries to explain his motives and the circumstances of the “‘ murder,”’ he 
loses himself in a labyrinth of naive lies. At last he is forced into the confession of 
his deceit. Yet he wins out—over the cradle of a good-humored baby with a thick 
bush of curly hair . . . Finis Comedie. The genre is not distinguished and this book, 
whatever its merits, has no chance to conquer standing in select literature for esthetic 
Mandarins. Yet one marvels at the ease with which the author tosses off these 
entertaining, sharp-witted trifles, which require, perhaps, infinitely more natural 
talent than many a ponderous and pretentious ‘‘ psychological’’ novel, over which 
the Mandarins go into more or less conventional ecstasies. 


G. L. VAN ROOSBROECK 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


CANADIAN FRENCH CUER LE FEU 


In an article entitled ‘‘A Plea for the Scientific Study of Canadian French” 
(RoMANIC REVIEW, xx, 1929, 186-188) Professor Louis H. Gray writes: ‘‘ There are 
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many obscure problems, such as the etymology of cuer ‘to kill, extinguish’ (cuer le feu, 
la chandelle; equivalent to tuer).”’ 

The mere statement of the problem almost furnishes the solution. In cuer it is 
more than possible that we are to look for word contamination or “‘ mixture” of forms. 
We have the old and familiar expression couvre-feu [English loan word curfew], 
which suggests couvrir feu, and also tuer le feu. In cuer we discern tuer influenced by 
the initial sounds of couvrir. An attempt to produce tuer with a conscious or even 
subliminal couvrir will eventuate in cuer. 


EpHram Cross 
New York 


ROMANCE LANGUAGE CLASs-TEXTS 


D. Rubio and H. C. Néel, Spanish Anthology. New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1928, 

xviii + 266 pp. 

Only too often, alas, in survey classes of Spanish literature, is the student be- 
wildered by the variety of names, titles, dates, and biographies, which he is required 
to study, without having seen a single work of the authors mentioned, nor being able 
to discover for himself how all the qualities attributed to him are exemplified in his 
writings. Or even if he is brought in contact with the works, they are so numerous 
and lengthy that the student is at a loss as to how to embark on this quest. This new 
Spanish Anthology, the first which covers all of Spanish literature, is admirably 
suited to fill this serious gap, and has the merit of bringing at the same time a vocabu- 
lary that clarifies the difficulties. 

Of course it is impossible to draw up an anthology that would satisfy everybody, 
for each one has his own preferences, and wishes these to be represented. Yet to 
include within 183 pages the best and the most characteristic of a literature so rich as 
Spain’s, is a formidable undertaking. No wonder, then, that the editors have been 
obliged to limit the contributions of the various authors, and to omit the minor ones 
entirely. On the whole, the choice is well balanced: it represents all the principal 
authors, and it includes the chief masterpieces that have withstood the test of ages, 
although their author may now be scarcely remembered for any other work:—such is 
the justification of the appearance of the famous 15th century poem, ‘‘ Ven, muerte, 
tan escondida,” etc. In authors of numerous or long works, the choice is usually 
judicious. For example, of the encyclopedic work of Alfonso el Sabio, only the pas- 
sage on his praise of Spain has been included; given its brevity, it is probably the 
most characteristic of all his labors, both literary and scientific, and expresses the 
ideals that prompted him in his manifold activities. In other cases also, where the 
choice was difficult-because of the wealth of material, the editors preferred some pas- 
sage illustrative of Spanish life and customs, thus in some measure introducing 
sketches of Spanish civilization into the Anthology. So Jovellanos is represented by 
his letter on the dances and folk customs of Asturias; Mariana by the Pefia de los 
Enamorados, introducing the Christian-Moorish genre; Cervantes not only by the 
episode of the Windmills, but also by the chapter which describes the ceremonies of 
knighting of Don Quijote; etc. 

From my point of view, I should have preferred a longer treatment of the drama- 
tists of the Siglo de Oro, particularly of Lope de Vega and Tirso de Molina. Evena 
scene may help in showing the method and style of the dramatist. Similarly for 
Géngora, I should have added, besides the simple Romance included, one of the more 
consciously artistic, if somewhat more inaccessible poems that won for their author 
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the name of “‘ Padre mayor de las Musas,” and which many modernist poets acclaim 
as their models. Yet as the editors themselves have intimated in a footnote, they 
were constantly struggling to keep the volume within the bounds of convenience and 
clarity, and therefore these omissions may be justified in an Anthology which is 
destined primarily for the uninitiated, for they would require much explanation 
and introduction in order to be understood. Moreover, it agrees with their evidently 
general policy of restricting themselves as far as possible to episodes complete in 
themselves. 

The Anthology limits itself to the high spots of Spanish literature, and thus is 
eminently suited for survey classes. The enthusiastic introduction of Dr. Rubio, 
outlining the main contributions of Spain to world literature, is well calculated to 
inspire love for Spanish literature. This apology is addressed rather to beginners 
than to the trained teachers or natives of Spain who may come in contact with the 
book. Its enthusiasm is far more commendable, I believe, than the coldly impersonal 
or lukewarm and apologetic attitude with which Spanish literature is too frequently 
presented to the students. 


BARBARA MATULKA 
WASHINGTON SQUARE COLLEGE, 


NEw YorK UNIVERSITY 


Juanita la Larga, por Juan Valera. Edited with Introduction, Notes, Exercises and 

Vocabulary by Ruth Lansing. Boston, Century Co., xi + 256 pp. 

Juanita la Larga is a regional novel of customs. The scene is in an Andalusian 
village. We hear of prosaic events, of sewing, of baking, of the vintage. We catch 
a glimpse of local high-life at the fiesta, while the town bully is not omitted from the 
picture. The heroine herself is viewed askance for doubtful paternity. Asa culmina- 
tion to ordinary incidents a robbery is staged. Well might one ask if, during twenty- 
one years since the publication of Pepita Jiménez, Valera, with an urge toward realism, 
had modified his ideas concerning beauty in fiction. Certainly he enhanced his 
reputation little by the study; for in style, in manipulation of detail, and in emotional 
appeal it is much inferior to his masterpiece. We feel a descent from Pepita to the 
rustic Juanita. Then the mind, so sympathetically stirred by the passion of Luis 
and Pepita, is offended by the vulgar liberties of Juanita’s gallants. When at last 
she succumbs to a quinquagenarian, love seems no little outraged. Yet the edition 
is timely. A plot so simple is dignified by a wealth of homely wisdom as well as by 
something of social philosophy artfully concealed. Rhetorical dialogues are replaced 
by others more natural. Most important of all, the mystic note tending to become 
habitual with Valera has all but vanished. 

Prof. Lansing has written an introduction which, although deficient in details 
concerning Valera’s service to Spanish fiction, is admirably concise. Indeed condensa- 
tion is a feature of the edition, as is apparent also in the notes. Here the editor 
has concentrated industrious effort, solving a variety of difficulties, and explaining 
references certain to baffle the reader. Some, though not excessive, illustrative 
material has been added. Two points in the text itself have been overlooked. 
Either the reading is faulty in Acrecentaba la obscuridad . . . algunos frondosos 
Grboles, etc. (p. 23, 14), or a note is necessary to explain the singular verb. The same 
criticism applies also to: ;Hay, nifia, nifial dijo Juana (p. 75, 30). The translation 
“*he would accept all difficulties” suggested for que entrase por el aro (p. 30, 20) 
leads into an impasse, both because el tejido de dificultades immediately follows, and 
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because the complement, al aro pusiesen, is at hand (1.21). The literal translation is 
preferable. The origin of the expression is in the circus where an acrobat must crash 
through a paper-covered hoop in order to enter another prescribed. The figure 
eventually passed over to cotillons.! 

Entire omissions from the vocabulary are encantusado (p. 58, 22) and desahogo 
(p. 113, 3). Majuelo (p. 6, 5, and p. 21, 7) is rather “vineyard,” ‘‘new vines,” 
than ‘‘new vine,” while to ‘‘ weigh”’ can be added the strict meaning of medir (p.27,1), 
since one may also measure words. For obvious reasons ‘‘matutinal’’ and “ pere- 
grination” should not be given as the exclusive definitions of matutino (p. 101, 3) 
and peregrinacién (p. 101, 15), respectively. 

Typographically also the book is worthy of highest praise. Slips made in the 
office are pajiolin (p. 234) for pafiolén (p. 114, 18), preve (p. 42, 26) for prevé, and 
confiadamenié (p. 201) in the vocabulary. 

The supplementary matter of all kinds provided is such as can only spring from 
rich experience. Teachers may depend upon Professor Lansing’s leading as trust- 
worthy. 


H. M. MARTIN 
Howarp COLLEGE 


Minimum Essentials of French, by Whitford H. Shelton. New York, Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1928. 


Granting that the perfect French grammar will never be written and that no 
two teachers could agree absolutely on what constitutes the ‘‘ minimum essentials of 
French,” we find nevertheless in this new book for beginners enough merit to warrant 
it a place in what seems to be an overcrowded field. 

Ever since the old Aldrich and Foster Elementary French went out of print, it 
has been difficult to find a satisfactory book containing sufficiently condensed material 
for a short course. Mr. Shelton’s volume ought to be particularly useful in Summer 
Session courses in Elementary French. It consists of twenty lessons. Each lesson 
has a considerable number of rules, a lengthy vocabulary, quite a large number of 
sentences in French and in English, and a questionnaire, together with some drill 
material. The rules are clearly stated. The vocabularies are one of the best things 
in the book. The choice of words is eminently practical and makes possible, in the 
sentences for translation, a long advance over the silly phrases of the old-fashioned 
grammars that have lent themselves all too easily to ridicule. The sentences may 
be criticized as being frequently too difficult for beginners. The author, however, 
intends that the book should be used slowly; he states that fifty recitations would be 
none too many to cover the twenty lessons. Of course college classes could go more 
rapidly. 

There are a few misprints and minor errors? such as are inevitably to be found 
in first editions. On the whole the book presents many admirable features and de- 
serves a thorough trial in the classroom. 

CuirForD S. PARKER 

UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 

1J. Benavente, ‘‘E] Automévil,” Teatro, VII (Madrid: Suc. de Hernand., 
1918), p. 35, II. 

2P. 14, sentence 7, ‘‘donnée,” agreement not explained; p. 21, A, sentence 7, 
‘‘D’abord”’ not in vocabulary; p. 27, B (2), ‘‘Le dame” should be ‘“‘La dame”; 
p. 28, C (7), ‘‘On the way,” translation nowhere given; p. 41, C (6), ‘“‘prés de’’ should 
be ‘‘prés de’’; p. 63, (g), ‘‘le lui’’ anticipates p. 68, etc. 
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Victor Hugo, Hernani. Revised Edition with Introduction, Notes, Exercises 
and Vocabulary by D. S. Blondheim. New York, Heath, 1929, xxiv + 263 pp- 

(original edition by J. E. Matzke, 1891). 

This new edition of an old favorite, Hernani, played regularly and to an ever- 
enthusiastic French audience in the Comédie Francaise, and one of the most fre- 
quently read plays in American colleges and advanced classes in high-schools, makes 
one doubt whether any improvements could be suggested. The literary importance 
of the play, its splendid lyrical passages, are too well known to need extensive com- 
ment. 

Professor Blondheim of Johns Hopkins University has revised the Matzke edi- 
tion, introducing a vocabulary, including all proper names, practical and usable 
exercises, as well as suggestions for explication de textes and an introduction covering 
material relative to the Romantic drama in general, Hernani in particular and the 
versification of the play. He has combined the latest pedagogical features with a 
most careful and complete review of literary and linguistic data. The edition seems 
free from typographical errors! and is embellished with well-chosen illustrations re- 
produced from a de luxe edition of Hernani. 

Both the editor and publishing house are to be congratulated on the appearance 
of as satisfactory a text from the esthetic as well as the scholarly standpoint as we 
have yet seen. PAULINE TAYLOR 

WASHINGTON SQUARE COLLEGE, 

NEw YorRK UNIVERSITY 


Alexandre Dumas, Le Comte de Monte-Cristo. Abridged and Edited with Notes, 
Direct Method Exercises and Vocabulary by E. E. Brandon and L. H. Skinner. 
New York, Holt, 1928, vii + 291 pp. 

Monte-Cristo remains a popular choice for rapid reading in elementary and 
intermediate classes. Because of its excellent abridgment and the unusually full 
editorial apparatus, this new edition is admirably adapted to such use. While the 
Editors have retained the complete story of this lengthy romance the excisions are 
so judicious that the continuity is unbroken. Summaries given in simple French 
help in this. The notes concisely explain difficult passages and are placed at the foot 
of the pages where these occur. While the appearance of such an arrangement may 
be less attractive, notes thus placed are undoubtedly consulted more frequently by 
the student. Maps and a chronological table of historical events further clarify the 
narrative. The direct method exercises, which afford a rather comprehensive review 
of the fundamentals of grammar, are well conceived and quite adequate. Frequent 
idiom drills and suggested topics for free composition are included. The illustrations 
are wisely chosen and all are pertinent to the story. 


REGINALD S. SIBBALD 
WASHINGTON SQUARE COLLEGE, 


NEw YorK UNIVERSITY 


Racine, Biblical Masterpieces: Esther and Athalie. Edited with Introduction, Notes 
and Vocabulary by J. D. Bruner. New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1929, 278 pp. 
Prof. Bruner’s edition of Racine’s Biblical Masterpieces aims above all to treat 

these works from the viewpoint of literary significance and dramatic technique. The 


1 My attention has been called to two incorrect statements: p. iii, l. 10, ‘38 
years,”’ not ‘‘28’’; p. vii, n. 1, for statement that Hugo’s father was one of Napoleon’s 
generals, cf. Modern Philology, 15, 1917, pp. 143-158. 
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introduction therefore is devoted in the main to a detailed consideration of the setting, 
the characters and the plot of Esther and Athalie. The comment here is generally 
interesting and sound; there is, however, a certain redundancy in the description of 
the personages due to the fact that a résumé of the plot is given with each characteriza- 
tion. The notes have been very well done, onthe whole. Asa species of introduction 
to the notes on each scene there is a brief analysis of the scene, discussing its setting, 
its purpose, the development of character, historical parallels, and the like. The 
notes themselves are stimulating and informative. An earnest effort has been made 
to imbue the student with a sense of that spirit of ardent piety that actuated Racine 
when he composed the two. works: appropriate Biblical citations and illustrative 
comment have been employed to this end. 

The present edition may be heartily commended as a careful and sane bit of 
work; it avoids superfluous critical apparatus, yet adequately presents the essentials 
in the way of comment and elucidation. 


De Caillavet et de Flers, Primerose. Edited with Introduction, Notes, Exercises and 
Vocabulary by A. Green and S. A. Rhodes. Boston, Heath, 1929, xiv + 192 pp- 
Primerose is an unusual comedy in various respects. Its plot is decidedly out 

of the ordinary: A young lady of rank proposes (in writing) to an eligible but not 
overly youthful gentleman; he is about to accept when, hearing suddenly that his 
fortune has been lost, he reluctantly withdraws his projected acceptance. Where- 
upon the young lady ‘‘gets her to a nunnery,” and is about to take her final vows 
when the law of secularization abruptly forces her departure from the convent. 
Drawn back again into the world of the flesh, the heroine is determined to keep to her 
interrupted vows. But in the interim the hero has recovered part of his fortune; and 
the heroine’s uncle, a decidedly benevolent cardinal, persuades her that for her the 
via crucis leads to the altar. It will be seen that this is no conventional potpourri of 
comic misunderstandings and impossible situations. In fact what is involved is a 
genuine inner conflict or rather two inner conflicts (involving the hero and the heroine 
respectively), in which the protagonist is torn between love and duty (or what the 
protagonist more or less mistakenly considers is duty). Because of this soundness 
of dramatic construction, likewise because of its sparkling comedy and its delightful 
characterization, this unprententious little comedy may hold the boards long after 
many of its more ambitious contemporaries have been relegated to learned bibliog- 
raphies. 

The editors have provided the text with apparatus which is in accordance with 
the best traditions of modern pedagogy. The editing has been done with care and 
thoroughness and throughout the notes and exercises the viewpoint has been stressed 
that the play does not exist merely for the ingenious questionnaires and the like that 
can be built up around it, but that it ‘‘ must be read for its own sake and with a view 
to pleasurable enjoyment”’ (p. iv). 


Otto F. Bond, Terre de France: Premiéres Lectures. Chicago, Univ. of Chicago Press, 

1928, xiii + 257 pp. 

In the present text Prof. Bond “‘has desired to provide suitable material for 
mature students for early reading, to create a standard physical background against 
which later study of the French people and literature may be put in relief, and to 
develop by direct means an early fixation of the forms and simple usages of the lan- 
guage’’ (p.ix). For this purpose the author has drawn upon the works of geographers 
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and historians with a few selections from writers of fiction. The book is divided 
into three parts. Part I: Le Sol is very short and quite general in character. Part II: 
Les Régions contains a detailed account of each of the major geographical divisions; 
the texts are taken in each case from the Géographie de la France by Gallouédiec and 
Maurette (Paris, Hachette, 1922). Part III: La Nation is concerned with the history 
of France from the conquest of Gaul to the present time (more specifically, 1918). 
Here the selections cover a wide range: there are passages from the early chroniclers, 
Severus, Joinville, Froissart; there are excerpts from modern historians like Fustel de 
Coulanges, Mignet and Guizot; there are selections from personal documents, the 
Mémoires of Saint-Simon, the Confessions of Rousseau, the Correspondance of Voltaire; 
of original works there are specimens from novels like Cing-Mars and Notre-Dame de 
Paris and even poetical selections culled from the Chanson de Roland and Hugo’s 
Cimetiére d’Eylau. Each chapter contains one or more selections averaging a page 
or two in length; there is a questionnaire based on the text followed by grammatical 
exercises, phonetic apparatus, oral drill, compositions and finally a bibliography that 
not only gives the complete title and a brief characterization of each work from which 
the text of the chapter is taken but also indicates supplementary readings. All of 
this material (as well as the foot-notes based upon the text) is given in French. 

The text should be read, I think, at a later stage in the development of the student 
than Prof. Bond suggests,! particularly inasmuch as Part II is rather too detailed and 
technical for beginners. If employed some time during the second semester (or 
second or third quarter) the text should give excellent results. Part III in particular 
constitutes a fine introduction to the essential spirit of French history: the selections 
have been skillfully chosen from a wide variety of sources with a view to arousing the 
latent intellectual curiosity of the student.—There are sundry illustrations (by the 
author), somewhat reminiscent of Hendrik Van Loon. 


LAWRENCE M. LEVIN 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


BELGIAN LETTERS 


Maurice Gauchez, Les Rafales, Ainsi chantait Thyl, L’Hymne 4 la Vie, Poémes, 
Bruxelles, 1926, 1927; Thyl, La Race, drames, 1928; Cacao, La Maison sur 
l’Eau, romans, 1927; Anthologie du Groupe littéraire de la Renaissance d’Oc- 
cident, etc. 

The War and the tragic death of Emile Verhaeren closed a glorious epoch in 
French-Belgian letters,—the epoch of the Jeune Belgique. Its outstanding figures, 
—Maeterlinck, Rodenbach, Verhaeren, Gilkin,—were collaborators to this periodi- 
cal that had inaugurated, thirty years before, the first “modern” movement in 
Belgium. With their precursors, Charles de Coster, Camille Lemonnier, Georges 
Eeckhoud, they form the now historical generation that made Belgian letters part 
of the living literature of the world. 

The new Belgian literary group, La Renaissance d’Occident, has not been able 
to cast off the spell of these great predecessors. With the exception of Willy 
Koninckx and Georges Marlier, who also collaborate to the expressionist van- 
guard review, Sélection, their tendencies remain quite safely traditional. Their 


1 Prof. Bond says that he uses the book “‘conjointly with a recognition grammar 
from the tenth to the twentieth recitation, and exclusively thereafter to the end of the 
first quarter"’ (p. x). 
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technique was modelled mainly in the pre-war period—for the majority of the 
members of this “ younger generation” are well over forty. Their leader, Maurice 
Gauchez, has behind him an active career as journalist, poet, soldier, playwright, 
novelist, historian and teacher. He is a typical “homme de lettres”, who bids 
fair to become the accredited patriotic poet of Belgium and its secular glory. 

Although a Walloon, Maurice Gauchez has physically the rather placid ap- 
pearance of some Flemings,—races are so inextricably mixed in Belgium that 
“he is a good man, who knows his own race,”—but under his rather phlegmatic 
manner he hides the tenacity and the tireless energy of a captain of literature. 
Besides six volumes of poetry and several plays and novels, he has produced a 
number of studies on Belgian letters, such as Le Livre des Masques Belges and a 
Histoire des Lettres Belges. The main reproach one should address to his critical 
work is that he is too generous with his praise. Maurice Gauchez is flexible, 
adaptable to almost any form of art, past and present; he is always ready to 
shout his admiration, to proclaim how many excellent poets are fingering the lute 
in small Belgium,—a wood replete with modest, if constantly warbling, nightin- 
gales. On the other hand, one should remember that Belgium, with a territory 
equal to that of Long Island and a population hardly more numerous than that 
of New York City, has two flourishing literatures——one in Flemish and one in 
French,—several schools of modern painting, six important universities, and a 
host of composers and sculptors. Its art, for which there exists necessarily but 
meager reward, is artistically superior to that of greater nations,—exactly because 
it is less commercialized. The intense artistic life of the country is, moreover, a 
time-honored tradition. Flanders’ ambassador to Spain was a painter, Rubens,— 
and the Socialist poet, Verhaeren, was the equal, even at court, of any of the 
State’s ministers. If not paid richly, the artist is honored. This particular temper 
of the Flemish milieu,—this reverence for the artist, not as a successful seller of 
so many thousands of copies of some mediocre book, but as a creator of beauty,— 
explains in part the enthusiastic criticism of Gauchez. Art in Belgium has not 
lost its magic nimbus. 

Worshippers of quantity production in literature can, no doubt, produce 
statistics proving that in small Belgium less books are sold than in Germany, for 
instance. Statistics would prove with equal justice, that less books are sold on 
Long Island than in the rest of the United States. From that one can conclude 
that Belgium is smaller than Germany, and Long Island smaller than the rest of 
the United States,—but nothing about either the artistic value of the books, or the 
intellectual interests of the population. 

But Maurice Gauchez has also written extensively about modern French 
letters. In his Les Romantiques d’Aujourd’hui he has tried to prove that the 
principal French novelists of to-day: Francis Carco, Soupault, Derennes, Dorgelés, 
etc., are the linear descendants of the Jeune France of 1830. They are the prey 
of a new Mal du Siécle——melancholy, exoticism, nihilism, and a half dozen other 
isms—so devastating that, contrasted with them, Werther and René would seem to 
be almost amiable bons-vivants. The War brought melancholy and disillusion, 
doubt of the human race. Now, melancholy, doubt and disillusion are “ charac- 
teristics of the Romanticists”. Therefore, the New Letters are romantic. All of 
this is simple and satisfying: Romanticism was scheduled to arrive after the 
Great War, just as it arrived (one claims), after the Napoleonic Wars, and, 
behold, it arrived on schedule. More than that,—it arrived in time for the cele- 
bration of the Centenary of Romanticism—1827-1927! Quelle réclame! 
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But “ mal du siécle” is only one of these easy stop-gaps and props which, in 
literary history, replace precise facts and ideas. Melancholy and pessimism, or 
nihilism and despair, are not limited to recent times; and recent times have not 
evolved any particular nuances or varieties of this state of mind. We should 
rather refer to a mal des siécles, a very unchronological phenomenon, of which we 
perceive the echoes in the Book of Job as well as in Villon or Vigny. It is not a 
product of the Napoleonic Wars, or of the World War, or of the Thirty Years 
War, or of the Conquests of Caesar. It is inherent in human nature. I do not 
believe in a modernistic resurrection of the mal du siécle, the more that during the 
pre-war period many of the Symbolists and the Baudelaireans were as deeply 
nihilistic as any of our contemporary authors. 

As a poet, Gauchez is fully as generous as he is in his critical work—and 
never strongly personal. His earliest volume, Jardin d’Adolescence (1907) was 
influenced by the yearning and whispering lines of Samain. After his example, 
he wrote plaintive elegies to unreal Pre-Raphaelite madonnas with paradisial eyes. 
Samain’s pastel landscapes, his mortal melancholy, his fear of life and fear of 
death, veiled behind hesitating words like soft lamplight behind a window, far- 
off, at night—all of this was transposed into Gauchez’s early work. For a while 
he discarded Samain’s tender-tinted prints for the more sumptuous, neo-classic 
poetry of Henri de Regnier,—but soon he fell under the spell of the most mus- 
cular of the Belgian poets, Emile Verhaeren. He joined his youthful voice to the 
thundering choral which Verhaeren was singing, prophetically, to the praise of 
Life, and Force, of the Superman, the Earth, and the future of Intelligence. The 
titles of Gauchez’s next volumes are significant: Symphonies voluptueuses, 
L’Hymne a la Vie, A la Louange de la Terre. And in his poems we can easily 
trace numerous direct reminiscences of Verhaeren, the prophet of Life and Energy. 
Compare, for instance: 


La Vie est en gradins qui montent jusqu’au ciel . 

La Vie est 4 monter et non pas 4 descendre (Verhaeren). 
Les yeux d’or de la vie ont brillé sur nos fronts .. . 
Les yeux d’or de l’immobile éternité . . . (Verhaeren). 


During the War, Maurice Gauchez became the patriotic poet of Belgium, with 
Les Rafales and with Ainsi chantait Thyl. The Thyl Eulenspiegel who now be- 
comes his symbolic hero, is the indomitable tragic jester whose epic struggle 
against Spain had been described by Charles de Coster, the “father of French- 
Belgian letters,” in his well-known romance. Thyl is the incarnation of the spirit 
of Flanders, mocking and combative, patient and unsuppressible, forever defying 
tyrants, oppressors and.foreign enemies. Around the same figure, Gauchez has 
built a play, Thyl,—which is an “ étrange monstre”, as Corneille said. It is half 
a mediaeval morality play, with such characters as the “ Seven deadly Sins” and 
the “ Seven fundamental Virtues ”,—and half a modernist allegory, in which such 
heroes as Gargantua, Gil Blas, Faust, Figaro, Arlequin and Panurge tread the 
boards. They are Thyl’s brothers through the Ages, and in an apotheosis, glorify 
him at the end. 

His novels, Cacao and La Maison sur l'Eau, depict the international shipping 
quarter of Antwerp, with its mixed population, its gangs of river pirates and its 
vagabonds of all nations and colors. Although his pictures are too idyllic in their 
idealization of the criminal and of the “spontaneous primitive ”, and although they 
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remind one occasionally of the works of Georges Eeckhoud,—Gauchez’s novels 
remain, no doubt, the most notable achievement among his diverse and abundant 
works. In them we detect a blend of the best of Belgian literature, rather than 
a new or a strongly personal utterance. Sometimes Gauchez’s work recalls a 
superior kind of pastiche, and sometimes it has the true flavor of the terroir. He 
is an eclectic artist, thinking in literary themes and helping himself abundantly 
with literary reminiscences, rather than a creator of new feeling and new form. 
G. L. vAN RoossroEck. 
CotumBIA UNIVERSITY. 


ITALIAN Book NOTES 


Fausto Maria Martini, Teatro breve. Rome, Edizione dei dieci-Sapientia, 1929. 

248 pp. (L. 10). 

The reviewer is going to permit himself to open the present discussion on Fausto 
Maria Martini’s book with the following soporific remark: the five one-act plays 
collected in this volume are among the most exquisite written in Italian Literature, 
and of these five plays Un cortile (A Courtyard) and Bisboccia (A Jolly Good Time) are 
masterpieces to be numbered among the best one-act plays of World Literature, 
Perhaps it has been bold to start with a superlative statement without supplying 
beforehand proper evaluation, yet the reviewer has felt some justification for opening 
the discussion in reverse order, conscious of the fact that Fausto M. Martini occupies 
a rank of preeminence in Italian Letters—that he is the author of the unforgettable 
Laugh, Clown, Laugh!, the dramatic success of two continents—that he is the author 
of the exhaustive studies on the theatre, Cronache drammatiche—and, last but not 
least, that it has generally been accepted by Italian critics that Fausto M. Martini 
possesses genius in the creation of a poetic theatre, as difficult as it may be to combine 
the two arts without weakening, on one hand, the dramatic moments, or polluting, 
on the other hand, the poetic sentiment. Add to the foregoing facts Martini’s 
universality (his creations have been translated into all the leading languages—his 
novel Il cuore che m’hai dato has sold in Italy alone well nigh in the 25,000 copies). 
For further justification as to the exceptional merits of the plays let us examine here- 
with the content matter: 

Un CormTiLe. As setting we have a squalid courtyard, its miserliness furnishing 
the local color, which clashes sharply with the blue of the heavens. Two cobblers 
toiling at their doors add a touch of reality to the impoverished scene. Overhead two 
women intensify this reality by a squabble which they carry on from their windows 
respectively. A clothesline gives rise to this terrific tongue-lashing which ends up in 
“‘harlot” shrieked on one side, and ‘‘strumpet”’ retorted on the other. A moment of 
peace follows, then scene three ushers in a group of beggar-musicians of whom 
Raffaele makes a pathetic figure because of his youth. Hereupon the cobblers 
make their exit wishing, with unsuspected irony, money by the shovelfuls to 
the beggars on their next quest: ‘“‘Quattrini a palate! Arrivederci, ... .” 
In the next scene Raffaele remains alone for an instant, then he is asked to play music 
to a ‘‘cavalier” and his mistress at a nearby balcony. (More irony for the blind 
beggar.) The couple withdraw from the balcony. Raffaele remainsalone. Shortly 
the blond mistress makes her reappearance on the balcony and engages in a trivial 
conversation with the blind musician. Springtime is in the air while, overhead, the 
swallows chatter on the cornices. Raffaele conjures up in his mind the madonna-like 
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picture of the blond girl. With ecstasy in his wretched soul he dares speak to her: 
“‘Hai una voce che é come un profumo.”” The scene rises moment by moment in 
emotion and culminates in the miracle: the gate to the house opens and the “blond 
madonna” beckons kindly to Raffaele. Surely for this mistress is the kingdom of 
heaven! 

CLausuRA. This play, although written in verse, falls somewhat short of poetic 
pitch, and while it lacks the humanity and the inspiration of the preceding play it 
possesses by contrast a theme of striking originality. One might call the play a 
claustral fantasy in which two nuns live a moment in ecstatic illusion. Sister Carmela, 
touched by the love of a betrothed couple that come to visit the cloister, falls into a 
morbid reverie. Sister Anna underwent just such a crisis with the disastrous realiza- 
tion that she had taken a vow condemning her to live the rest of her days away from 
the world to which she was attracted. She must save the young nun from this 
bitterness. In a moment of inspiration she prompts into the young nun’s ears: 
Is she not perhaps in love with a great love that the betrothed have unconsciously 
awakened in her? Beyond is that great love, Christ. Does she see Him beyond? 
Suor Carmela hears the whispers as if ina dream. She sees Christ! The hallucina- 
tion demolishes forever possible regret for her having entered a life of religious solitude. 
Henceforth she will live happily within the vow that knows no compromise. Suor’ 
Anna has accomplished one worthy task in her life. 

Bisspoccia. Renato, a twenty-year-old student, his mother, and Pietro, the 
money lender, contribute the character sketches of this excellent play. As one may 
well imagine, Renato embodies the make-up of the typical student, afflicted with 
abundant puerile ideals, and forever in misery over a scarcity of funds to offset his 
weakness for pleasure. The play takes place in Sor Pietro’s pawnshop to which 
Renato has betaken himself in quest for money. By way of change Sor Pietro is not 
the hard and relentless money lender as pictured in our books and plays. On the 
contrary, Pietro covers a sympathetic heart under an otherwise impassible counte- 
nance. Renato discloses to Pietro his father’s avariciousness—a tyrant who holds his 
wife and son to stinting economy. Renato has set his heart on “taking in a gala 
party” but has not a “red cent”’ for the occasion. His mother, without resources, 
cannot help him. The evening party seems to be vanishing for Renato! The im- 
passible Signor Pietro comes to the rescue by offering Renato fifty lire for his pawn, 
a watch chain which he knows is valueless. At this very moment Renato’s mother 
enters the pawnshop: Pietro just manages to hide Renato. The mother asks fora sum 
on a brooch that she “‘ hardly ever wears”’ (in reality the only piece of jewelry she pos- 
sesses!). She undergoes this humility so that her boy's pleasure might be realized. 
Renato swallows his pride, steps from behind Pietro’s office and leads his mother from 
the pawnshop. With a grand beau geste he invites his mother to a fine dinner, telling 
her that he has earned fifty lire (the pawn money) on a wonderful magazine article 
he has written. Mother and son scamper off to dinner. The gala evening party is 
forgotten. This play with a plot so simple that one is tempted to classify as banal 
possesses many moments true to life. Couched, as it is, in delicate humanity it be- 
comes a work of beauty. 

La BotreGcaA DELLA ItLusa. This play revolves about an old lady struggling to 
keep her antique shop doing business. She loves these articles in which she herself 
seems to cut an antiquated figure. In the memory of her husband who loved this 
shop she must carry on. The show-window was her constant problem. As her 
husband would say, ‘‘the secret for attracting the clientéle lies in the clever display of 
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the antiques.” Was she not successful in this respect? Hundreds of people stopped 
daily at her show-window, literally ‘‘glued to the spot.” The display must be 
pleasing, for all who stop to admire it smile contentedly. To her distress, however, 
business drops off constantly. The pathetic old lady is at loss to fathom the mystery. 
Disillusionment comes one day when a young lady approaches the show-window, 
smiles, adjusts her hair, takes out a powder-puff and powders her nose. So many 
years she suffered under this illusion: hundreds of people stopped daily not to admire 
the antiques, but to admire, self-satisfied, their reflections clearly outlined on the 
dark background of the show-window. 

MattuTino. Here we have a sketch in which the lives of three elderly persons 
are to change from drab existence to one of happiness. This happy change is to be 
brought about by Nelly, who comes from boarding school to visit the trio, her grand- 
parents, and Giacomo, the church organist, who wooed Nelly’s mother but lost. 
The three plan on keeping Nelly with them, for her mother is no longer worthy of her 
since she has fallen into ill-repute by living with her lover. The festive day arrives, 
the girl is in their midst prattling about all sorts of things of which they know nothing 
—Houbigant perfumes, négligées, and French expressions thrown into the bargain. 
The next day the girl leaves, as she had planned, to meet her mother. The dream 
lasts little less than a day for the old people. The girl is a picture of her mother, and 
perhaps as light-headed and gay! 

Let it be remarked in conclusion that Fausto Maria Martini has known how to 
extract, with consummate skill, humanity and poetry out of commonplace situations, 
which in turn he has magnified to universal proportions. Each one of the plays con- 
tains tense drama even though it is always subordinate to the poetic sentiment— 
call it sentimentality, if you will, but glorious sentimentality! 

By way of information we have annotated in this volume that Un cortile was 
staged in 1918 in Milan, at the Teatro Filodrammatici. Clausura was staged at the 
Teatro Quirino in Rome in 1917. La bottega della illusa was written in 1920; no 
public performance is recorded. Béisboccia was written in 1927. Mattutino, written 
in collaboration with C. G. Viola, was performed at the Teatro Argentina in Rome in 
1907. 


CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


O. A. BonTEMPO 


RUMANIAN LITERARY NOTES 


ProsE.—Marcu Beza’s Rays of Memory, translated by Lucy Byng and pub- 
lished by J. M. Dent, London, and E. P. Dutton, New York, is a volume of personal 
reminiscences. Beza hails from Macedonia and spent his childhood and early youth 
in countries of dream and Oriental splendor. He succeeds in rendering that chiaro- 
scuro of distant happenings which still linger in his now Western mind. Unlike 
many autobiographies, Beza’s tells in a whisper colorful and, in most cases, sad things 
about his own people, the Macedo-Rumanians, and their lives, leaving very little 
space for his own adventures, and practically effacing himself. So much self-restraint 
and anxiety to bring out the characteristics of others in the picture of one’s life, en- 
dears the author to his readers. It isa charming book, written with sincerity and art, 
and well translated.—GaLa GALACTION, whose prose scintillates, gives Caligraful 
Terfiu. This Tolstoi-like figure in the realm of Rumanian letters is anxious to finish 
his translation of the Old and New Testament from the original.—I. AL. BrATEscuU 
VornEstI, the dean of prose-writers, offers Firimiturt (Crumbs), sketches and frag- 
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ments which retain the old familiar flavor—MAatTer1u Ion CARAGIALE, in his novel 
Craii de la Curtea-Veche (The Revelers of Curtea-Veche), paints a vast fresco of 
characters and customs clustered around an ancient and noble family in decline.— 
N. Pora, a short-story writer of subtle qualities, has just published a new collection, 
Vraja Céntecului (The Charm of the Song).—Panairt Istrati’s novel Nerrantsula 
was translated by Theodor Buzoianu. 

VersE.—D. ANGHEL (1872-1914) and Sr. O. Iosir (1877-1913) translated 
Lafontaine’s Fables, which now appear in a new edition; also Carmen Saeculare, an 
historical poem in two parts by the same poets. Their collaboration was fertile and 
interrupted only by adverse circumstances. Anghel’s daring originality and Iosif’s 
craftsmanship in the creation of verse left a voluminous and brilliant collection which 
is now in the process of being issued again completely.—N. DavipEscvu, in his Leagan 
de Céntece (A Cradle of Songs), experiments with numerous forms and renders 
intimate feelings in sparkling images.—LuciAN BLaGa, in a new book of poems 
Lauda Somnului (Sleep Glorified), sacrifices his former free verse in favor of the more 
established form, retaining, however, that peculiar tang which characterizes his 
output.—Camit BaALTazar, in Cina cea de taind (The Last Supper), proves the purity 
of his Muse. This poet, original and warm, gains more deserved approval.—G. 
TopARcEANU, bubbling with wit, issues Jos Cortina (Drop the Curtain!), a prolog to 
Amantul Anonim. 

Essays AND BIoGRAPHY.—AURELIU WEIsS, in Autori si pareri (Authors and 
Opinions), writes with a remarkable understanding about Romain Rolland, Elémir 
Bourges, André Gide, Jules Romains, A. Cehov, D. Merejkovski, Luigi Pirandello 
and John Galsworthy.—F. Aperca’s Mic Tratat de Esteticad (Little Treatise of Esthet- 
ics) is listed among the recent best-sellers—N. PETRASCU consecrates an interesting 
biography to the memory of Duiliu Zamfirescu (1858-1922), poet and novelist. 

THEATRE.—AmoONG the new plays produced by the Bucharest National Theatre, 
Mesterul Manole (Manole the Master-builder), by Lucian Blaga, was favorably 
received. The legend of Manole, who is persuaded to build his beloved wife into the 
walls of the monastery, so as to construct an everlasting monument of architecture, 
is skillfully treated in this tragedy. This subject has tempted other playwrights like 
N. Iorga, Octavian Goga, Victor Eftimiu and Adrian Maniu.—TuHE same theatre 
offered also Shaw’s Man and Superman (Om si Supraom) and Ibsen’s Nora. 

EpucaTion.—Dr. NicHoLas Lupu, noted statesman, leader of the Peasant 
Party, suave orator and writer, shows an active interest in the educational and literary 
currents of the day. Dr. Lupu lectured on timely topics at the Ateneul N. Iorga.— 
Ion Pixiat, the eminent poet, gave a lecture at the same Atheneum.—PRoFEssoR 
N. IorGa, whose name is honored by this organization, was elected Rector of the 
University of Bucharest.—Amonc the French visiting lecturers at the same university 
during the last academiic year were Professors F. Brunot, Charles Diehl and H. 
Capitant.—N. BaTzaRIA comments in Adevérul (The Truth) on the recent convention 
of the Rumanian university professors, under the presidency of Professor Sextil 
Puscariu, of the University King Ferdinand I, of Cluj. Batzaria insists on reform in 
education and student problems, two points under discussion: 


‘‘What is, at bottom, the student problem? The finding of means that the 
young people, who after so many years of work and effort become the possessors of 
academic titles, be thus prepared to be able to build for themselves a career, to blaze 
a trail in life without being compelled to knock at the various gates of ministries and 
other public institutions fora job. We have reached the point of saturation in so far 
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as these positions are concerned. There are forty-five thousand prospective gradu- 
ates. 


THE PrEss.—THE CENTENARY of the Moldavian press was celebrated at Jassy 
in May. Onthe committee in charge of the various functions were Professors George 
Bratianu, Eugen Herovanu, O. Tafrali, G. Ghibanescu and C. R. Ghiulea. George 
Asachi (1788-1869) was the editor of Albina (The Bee), which appeared on May 22, 
1829. This first newspaper together with numerous other publications was placed 
on exhibit in the old capital of Moldavia.—I. NEGREANU, the managing editor of 
Adevérul and Dimineaja (The Morning), the two outstanding Bucharest independent 
dailies, celebrated his seventy-fifth birthday. The many greetings of prominent 
Rumanians appear in Sdrbdtorirea Administratorului General al Ziarelor Adevérul si 
Dimineaja: I. Negreanu. It is indeed remarkable to witness the tremendous activity 
of this grand old leader in the Rumanian press. 

FOREIGN RELATIONS.—THE AssociATION ‘“‘Amictr SPANIEI”’ (The Friends of 
Spain), established in Bucharest for the purpose of enlarging the development of 
cultural relations between the two Latin countries, began in May a series of lectures 
on Spain in the Main Hall of the Fundaftia Regele Carol I. Their Excellencies G. G. 
Mironescu, Minister of Foreign Affairs of Rumania, and J. de Cardenas, Minister of 
Spain to Rumania, are honorary presidents of this Association.—AsociaATIA SUEDO- 
RomAnk (The Swedish-Rumanian Association) is the name of another organization in 
Stockholm. An audience was granted by the King of Sweden to Céntarea Roméniei 
(The Rumanian Song), a lyric society which gave several very successful Rumanian 
concerts in that country, under the auspices of the Asociafia Suedo-Roménd. The 
Cantarea Roméniei was also received with enthusiasm in Germany, Poland and Den- 
mark. 

In MEMorRIAM.—ION Gorwn, a short-story writer of vigor, an ‘‘izolat’’ (isolated) 
in Rumanian letters, as he himself once confessed, passed away in his sixty-sixth 
year, April, 1929. Gorun made his début in the venerable publication Convorbiri 
Literare (Literary Conversations). Later we find him contributing to Alexandru 
Vlahuta’s (1858-1919) Viafa (The Life). With Artur Stavri he published Pagini 
Literare (Literary Pages). In the first volume of Sémdndtorul (The Sower) he con- 
tinued to display his mastery in prose. A collection of poems and his translation of 
Goethe’s Faust show his art in verse.-—B. NEMTEANU (1887-1919) created an intimate 
symphony which Barbu Lazadreanu characterizes as poemul ciminului (The poem of the 
household). To mark the decade since the passing of the poet, articles are conse- 
crated in the Rumanian press to his beloved memory. 

MISCELLANEOUS.—CONSTANTIN GRAUR, editor-in-chief of Adevérul, has in his 
publication of June 7, 1929, a feuilleton on Jean Izoulet, his former professor at the 
Collége de Frante, which is remarkable and extremely interesting for us. The late 
Professor Jean Izoulet was, according to Graur, the prophet who foresaw the world 
war in an article on the United States published in the Paris Figaro, September, 1902. 
Indeed, the French scholar wrote: 


“Formerly France saved the United States; who knows if in the future the 
United States will not save France?’”’— 


Barpu LXzXREANU, tireless investigator, finds an unknown version of Mama lui 
Stefan cel Mare (Stephen the Great’s Mother), Dimitrie Bolintineanu’s (1819-1872) 
ballad, translated into English by May Folwell Hoisington, Arthur Guiterman, etc. 
This version was published in Arune Pumnul’s (1818-1866) Lepturariu, and Lazdreanu 
reprints it in Adevérul literar si artistic of March 3, 1929. The form in which it 
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appears, however, in the poet’s collected works is the better one.—MnatL SADOVE- 
ANU, the savoury Moldavian author, is working at present on an historical novel and is 
planning to leave for a trip in the Orient, accompanied by the young novelist Ionel 
Teodoreanu.—Ion Pas contributes to several publications essays and sketches of 
marked excellence. His E primdvard si acolo (Spring is There Also) in Socialismul 
and Intéi Mai (May First) in Realitatea Ilustraté show fine qualities. His novel for 
children Nicusor (Nicky) appeals to all ages——Dr. M. Gaster, the patriarch of 
Rumanian philology, writes an absorbing paper on Gramatica romani a lui George 
Lazar (1770-1823) (George Lazar’s Rumanian Grammar) in Adevérul literar si 
artistic—Tupor TEODORESCU BRANISTE’s criticisms and essays in the various 
reviews and journals are read with delight —Mrnai D. RALEA continues his judicious 
notes on Spain in the Viafa Romdneascé (The Rumanian Life) of recent date.— 
CONSTANTIN SXINEANU’s lucid book-reviews in Adevérul are rich in information. 
Rumanian as well as French authors find in him an impartial and sympathetic inter- 
preter of their works.—Tupor ARGHEz1I’s pen, as always irresistible, produces sketches 
which reveal a wealth of styleand vocabulary. In his own Bilete de Papagal (Parrot’s 
Fortune-telling Tickets) and in other publications his prose is the unmatched item. 


LEON FERARU 
LonG IsLAND UNIVERSITY 


SPANISH Book NOTES 


Flor nueva de romances viejos que recogié de la tradicién antigua y moderna R. Menéndez 

Pidal. Madrid, [Ediciones de ‘‘La Lectura”’] 1928, 294 pp. 

In this, the latest of a long series of studies of Spanish balladry, Menéndez Pidal 
claims to be the Spaniard of all times who has heard and read the greatest number of 
romances. He says that he learned them first in his childhood in Old Asturias, a 
province whose very air is saturated with them; that he sang them in his youth on 
excursions to the Cantabrian and Castillian highlands; that he later searched for 
them in all the principal libraries of Europe; and that he has since heard them sung in 
innumerable towns of Spain and even on the banks of the Rio Plata and among the 
foothills of the Andes. 

The ‘‘ Proemio” of the present volume restates briefly the theories concerning the 
origin and development of the ballad which the author formulated nearly twenty 
years ago in his Romancero espafiol (New York, 1910). He emphasizes again the 
peculiarly national character of the Spanish ballads, reminding the reader that the 
earliest romances were fragments of the historical epics—fragments which the juglar’s 
audience remembered after the longer poems were forgotten. The characteristic 
Spanish ballad meter is traceable to this source, for romance verse is nothing but the 
old epic sixteen-syllable assonating line. All the succeeding generations of ballads— 
the romances fronterizos y moriscos of the fourteenth century, the ballads of novelistic 
or fictional content of the fifteenth century, and the literary romances of the Golden 
Age—were written in the same verse form, but their content varied to conform with 
the literary taste and the historical experience of their time. 

Some eighty odd ballads have been included in the Flor mueva. These are ar- 
ranged, not chronologically, but according to subject matter, in six groups, which 
deal respectively with the themes of Roderick the Goth, Bernardo del Carpio, the 
Infantes de Lara, the Cid, the Moorish wars, and pastoral subjects. The text 
follows no one tradition or manuscript. Most of the versions recorded are syntheses 
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of published and unpublished texts, completed or emended by Menéndez Pidal 
himself. The author believes that he is justified in making such corrections and 
restorations because of his unique knowledge of balladry—a knowledge which should 
give him the right to exercise the privilege of the juglar and re-create the story he tells. 

The poems were arranged and edited during a period of temporary blindness. 
They may truly be said to be the product of ‘‘day-labor, light denied.” 


Armando Palacio Valdés, A cara o cruz. Novela. Madrid, Editorial Pueyo, S. L., 

[1929], 145 pp. (Seleccién Pueyo, Tomo I.) 

If new proof of the vitality of the dean of Spanish letters, who is now entering 
his seventy-sixth year, were needed, this little volume would more than satisfy the 
most exacting demands. It is as fresh in spirit, as whimsical in tone and as perfect in 
technique as the best of the master’s earlier tales. As in El crimen de la calle de la 
perseguida and Los puritanos the protagonist is allowed to tell his own story. In this 
case it is the story of Julio Samper’s marriage to twin sisters, who are twin souls, 
told in a transparently simple style, with flashes of humor, sprinklings of delicate 
irony, an occasional touch of pathos, and an abundance of wholesome sentiment. 

This is an excellent initial volume for a series in which the publishers promise to 
include the work of other contemporary writers such as Azorin, Baroja, Concha 
Espina, Fernandez-Flérez, Gomez de la Serna, Insia, Leén, Mata, Gregorio Marafién, 
Ossorio Gallardo, Oteyza, Pérez de Ayala and Zamacois. 


Ruth Davis, New Data on the Authorship of Act I of The Comedia de Calisto y Melibea. 

Published by the University, lowa City, lowa, 1928, 58 pp. 

Miss Davis has brought to the problem of the authorship of the first act of the 
Celestina a critical method which has the cardinal virtues of objectivity and exactness. 
She compares the style of Act I with that of Acts II-XVI not as to choice of words or 
use of figures, but as to simple language habits and favorite grammatical construc- 
tions. She has investigated, for example, the relative frequency of substitutions of 
venir, ir, and other action verbs for ser and estar in participial constructions, the use 
of the -se and -ra forms of the imperfect subjunctive, the prevalence of de or que after 
a comparative, in the two parts of the Comedia. The assembled results of her in- 
vestigation are very enlightening and completely justify her conclusions ‘‘that there 
are numerous and wide differences between the language of Act I and Acts II-XVI”; 
that ‘‘these differences usually indicate that the language of Acts II-XVI is nearer 
modern usage than that of Act I’’; and that probably Rojas ‘‘found (in Act I) some- 
thing which he reworked, but the language of which he left practically the same.” 


E. HERMAN HESPELT 
New YorK UNIVERSITY 


INSTITUTO DE LAS EsPpANAS 


At the Fiesta de la Lengua Espajfiola, held on the evening of April 20th, the 
Intercollegiate Alliance of Spanish Clubs presented a Spanish program to celebrate 
Cervantes Day. Columbia University, Hunter, Adelphi, New Rochelle and the 
College of the City of New York all contributed songs, dances, and plays to make the 
evening a most successful one. On this occasion also, as is the custom, the certificate 
and medal of the Instituto were awarded to a member of the affiliated clubs of each 
of the above-mentioned colleges for his or her outstanding essay on Cervantes. An 
evening of Spanish music in honor of Cervantes Day was presented by the Instituto 
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on April 30th, at the McMillin Academic Theater. Selections from the most famous 
Spanish musical comedy of the nineteenth century, La Verbena de la Paloma, were 
presented under the leadership of the Musical Director, Mirrha Alhambra, ably 
assisted by Teresa Vallarino, Consuelo de GuzmAn, Pilar Leredo, Fernando Varela, 
Luis Zamudio, Vicente Cordellat, the Rondalla Usandizaga, and the Instituto Chorus. 
The Centro Hisp4nico of the College of New Rochelle gave in April a reception to 
the members of the Spanish Department of Columbia University, College of the 
City of New York, Adelphi College, and to the members of the General Executive 
Council of the Instituto. Miss Nena Belmonte, who has been lecturing under the 
auspices of the Instituto at Columbia, Vassar, Manhattanville, Oberlin and other 
centers, gave a short talk on King Alfonso and the World War. The Spanish Gradu- 
ate Club presented Mr. G. V. M. de Solenni, who lectured upon one of the aspects of 
his doctoral thesis, The Patriotism of Lope de Vega. Professor F. de Onis gave also a 
series of critical presentations of the present literary movement in Spain. Mrs. 
Esther Wellman and Mr. Clemente Pereda discussed the work of Amado Nervo and 
José Enrique Rodé. 

The Instituto has awarded a scholarship for the Summer of 1929 to Miss Bessie 
Goldstein, student at Hunter College, who is a member of the Instituto tour, con- 
ducted by Professor William M. Barlow. The purpose of the scholarship is to enable 
the student to attend the Summer Session of the Centro de Estudios Histéricos in 
Madrid. In September will be awarded the other scholarship of the Instituto to a 
graduate student to spend the entire year at the Centro; the selection of the candidate 
will be made on the basis of the best Master’s thesis among the Graduate Clubs affiliated 
with the Instituto. Don Roberto de la Selva, a Nicaraguan sculptor, presented to 
Prof. de Onfs a bust of himself, as a sincere expression of the appreciation of Nicara- 
guans for his work. Concha Espina, the well-known Spanish novelist, has been ap- 
pointed official lecturer of the Instituto for 1929-1930. The annual luncheon of the 
General Executive Council was held at the Faculty Club of Columbia University, 
and was presided over by Dr. Stephen P. Duggan. 

Events of the Summer Session of 1929: July 10, A. del Rfo, lecture on “El 
espfritu de la nueva literatura’’; July 17, Reception in honor of Julio Camba; July 24, 
F. Callcott, lecture, ‘‘Folk Poetry of Early Spain’; July 31, F. de Onis, lecture, 
“La nueva literatura de Hispanoamérica”; Aug. 7, An evening of Spanish Music; 
Aug. 14, Reception in honor of Concha Espina; Aug. 17, Visit to a Spanish Liner. 


R. A. BECERRA 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


FacuLty Notes 


COLLEGE OF INDUSTRIAL ARTS, TEXAS STATE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, DENTON. 
Dr. Rebecca Switzer, Director of the Department of Languages, is teaching during 
the summer at the Sul Ross Teachers College at Alpine, Texas. During Dr. Switzer’s 
absence, Prof. Wm. D. Moore is acting as Director of the Department. Miss Maude 
Wallin has just returned from the University of Chicago, where she completed the 
work for her Master’s degree in Spanish. Asst. Prof. Robt. K. Atwell is traveling 
and studying in Italy, accompanied by Mrs. Julia H. Atwell, Instructor in Fine Arts 
at Columbia Summer School and Director of the Dept. of Fine Arts at this College. 
Miss Lillian Benson, Instructor, is studying at Radcliffe for her Doctor’s degree. 
Mr. jerome Moore, Instructor, is studying in Paris. 
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COLLEGE OF THE Paciric, Stockton, CaLir. The Modern Language Depart- 
ment is starting a Spanish Language School this summer under the direction of Prof. 
Abel Alarcén. A sorority house has been secured for the school and all classes will 
be conducted in Spanish. Spanish will also be the language of the House. The 
Department has formed an honorary language club for the majors and minors, which 
has created much interest. 


CotumBiA University. After three years’ service as Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Romance Languages (1916-1919) and ten years as Executive Officer (1919- 
1929), Prof. J. L. Gerig has resigned all administrative duties in order to devote 
himself to research work. The work of the Department will hereafter be adminis- 
tered as follows: French, Prof. H. F. Muller; Italian, Prof. D. Bigongiari; Spanish, 
Prof. F. de Onfs. Prof. F. Strowski, of the University of Paris, membre de !’ Institut, 
was Visiting Professor in French in the Summer Session of 1929, and Prof. Guido 
Ferrando in Italian. Lecturer Blanche Prenez, who resigned as Secretary of the 
Maison Francaise, has been promoted Assistant Professor of French in Barnard 
College. Dr. R. Vaillant, instructor in French in Barnard, has resigned in order to 
accept an appointment in the College of the City of New York. Dr. Angel del Rio 
has been appointed instructor in Spanish in the Faculty of Philosophy, to succeed 
Mr. R. H. Williams, who has resigned. Prof. A. G. H. Spiers has resigned his duties 
as Departmental Representative in Columbia College and has been succeeded by 
Prof. F. G. Hoffherr. Visiting Professors for the academic year 1929-1930 include 
the following: Concha Espina, the Spanish novelist, who will lecture at Barnard 
College on ‘‘The Process of Literary Creation’’ and ‘‘Contemporary Spanish Litera- 
ture’’; Prof. E. A. Peers, of the University of Liverpool, and Prof. G. Prezzolini, who 
will both lecture in the Faculty of Philosophy, the former in English and Spanish, and 
the latter in Italian. 


Knox CoLLEGE, GALESBURG, ILL. Miss Lily Lindahl, A.M., of Radcliffe, is to 
travel in France and Germany this summer. Miss Sarah Coleman, Asst. Professor 
of Spanish, is going to spend the summer months in study and travel in Spain. She 
is planning to obtain leave of absence a year hence to spend a year of graduate study 
at Columbia. Mr. Harry Kurz, Ph.D., of Columbia, is publishing in the fall of 1929 
with the Oxford Univ. Press an edition of Manon Lescaut. Inthe summer of 1929 he 
is to travel in Italy and in Spain, gathering in the latter country materials for a 
study on modern literature. 


Miami University, Oxrorp, O. Don L. Demorest, who has been on leave of 
absence for two years holding one of the American Field Service Fellowships and 
studying at the University of Paris for his Doctorate, will return to his post as Assoc. 
Professor in September. Donald King, who has just received his Docteur d’ Université 
from the University of Paris, will come to this University in September as Asst. 
Professor of French. Lawrence H. Skinner, Asst. Professor of French, will remain on 
leave of absence for the coming scholastic year and continue his graduate studies in 
Columbia University. Maurice Baudin, Assoc. Professor of French, will be absent 
on leave the coming scholastic year continuing his graduate studies at Johns Hopkins 
University. Glen Barr, Asst. Professor of Spanish, will continue his graduate 
studies during the summer quarter of 1929 at Chicago University. 


Mount Ho.tyoxke CoLi_ece, South Haptey, Mass. Prof. William M. Patter- 
son, Chairman of the Department of Romance Languages, is to be Professor of French 
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at Athens College, Ala., next year. Miss Mary G. Cushing of Mount Holyoke will 
succeed him as Chairman of the Department. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY, Princeton, N. J. A. Bédé, who has been studying at 
the Sorbonne, has been appointed Instructor in French. J. H. Herriott, formerly 
connected with the University of Wisconsin, has been made Research Assistant in 
Spanish. Loring B. Walton has accepted a position as Asst. Professor at Duke 
University. William Brien will become Instructor at the University of Michigan. 
Assoc. Prof. F. C. Tarr will be on a ieave of absence in Spain for the first term, 
1929-30. Asst. Prof. Maurice Coindreau has also been granted a leave of absence for 
the first term, 1929-30, which he will spend in France, Spain and Africa. Prof. D. C. 
Stuart is the author of The Development of Dramatic Art, which has been published by 
Appleton. 


REED COLLEGE, PoRTLAND, ORE. Miss Elizabeth D. Woodbridge, Instructor 
in French, returns this fall from a year’s leave of absence spent in Paris and in Italy. 
Mr. W. P. Miksch, Instructor in French, will continue his graduate work, and act as 
teaching fellow at Stanford University next year. 


RuTGERS UNIVERSITY, NEw Brunswick, N.J. Mr. Wm. C. Zellars has resigned 
as Asst. Professor of Spanish to take the Headship of the Department of Romance 
Languages at the University of New Mexico, Albuquerque. Mr. Angel Flores, 
Instructor in Spanish, has left Rutgers to become Editor-in-Chief of the Spanish 
review, Alhambra. Mr. H. H. Eddy, Instructor in French, has resigned to accept a 
position at Blair Academy. Mr. Julian Moreno-Lacalle, who has been Visiting 
Professor of Spanish during the past year, has accepted a permanent position at 
Rutgers as Professor of Spanish. Mr. Frank B. Mitchell, formerly at Rhode Island 
State College, has been appointed Asst. Professor of French at this University- 
Mr. M. Salas, previously associated with Culver Military Academy, has been ap- 
pointed Asst. Professor of Spanish at the New Jersey College for Women, of Rutgers 
University. Mr. L. A. Ondis has been appointed Instructor in Romance Languages 
at Rutgers University. Sta. Concha Francés, of Spain, has been appointed In- 
structor in Spanish at the New Jersey College for Women. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY, CALIF. Mr. Aurelio M. Espinosa, Jr., Instructor in 
Spanish at this University and son of Prof. Espinosa of the same University, has been 
awarded a fellowship for Spanish studies by the Del Amo Foundation of Los Angeles, 
California. Mr. Espinosa will leave Stanford in the autumn for Madrid, Spain, 
where he will pursue his studies for the Doctorate in Romance philology and literature 
at the Universidad Central under the direction of Ramén Menéndez Pidal. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, Pa. Prof. Louis Cons, now at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, will come to this College next fall as Professor and Head of the 
Department of Romance Languages. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY. French: Dr. C. P. Merlino, Instructor 
in French, is going next fall to be Associate in Italian at Bryn Mawr. Dr. Wm, 
Girard, Asst. Professor of French, will spend the year 1929-30 on sabbatical leave in 
Switzerland and in France. Mr. Gabriel Bonno, Lecturer in French, will spend the 
year 1929-30 in France and in England completing, for the Doctorat és Lettres, his 
thesis on English liberalism in France in the eighteenth century. Dr. A. H. Row- 
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botham, who has been during 1928-29 Asst. Professor of French at the University of 
Oregon, is returning in the fall to the University of California as Asst. Professor of 
French. During the year 1929-30 Prof. A. L. Guérard, of Stanford University, will 
offer one graduate course at this University. Spanish: Prof. Rudolph Schevill has 
spent the past year on sabbatical leave in Europe and will return in August to take 
up his work again. Prof. C. E. Kany, having been granted a Guggenheim Fellow- 
ship, has spent the past year in Spain, but will also return here in August. Dr. G. B. 
Marsh, Instructor in Spanish, has accepted a position as Asst. Professor of Spanish 
at Washington University in St. Louis for next year. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHATTANOOGA, TENN. Dr. Maxwell A. Smith, Head of French 
here on leave this year to the University of California at Los Angeles, returns to 
head the French Department and occupy the post of Dean. Mlle Sophie A. Bach- 
ofen, from Ziirich, has resigned from the French Department. Mlle I. DeLonglee, 
from Paris, transfers as French Instructor to an academy in Washington, D. C. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHIcAGo, Itt. The Department of Romance Languages and 
Literatures is issuing a news letter which is replete with news about its interest in 
research and its publications, and which contains news about the M.A.’s and Ph.D.’s 
of the Romance Department. 


UNIVERSITY OF MicHIGAN, ANN Arsor. Prof. A. G. Canfield retired April 30th. 
Homer A. DesMarais, Instructor in French, has resigned to go into business. Robert 
Finney, Instructor in French, has given up his position here to become Instructor at 
Purdue University. Jean A. Maigret, Instructor in French, is leaving. Anton 
Napoli has accepted a position as Instructor in Italian at the University of Wisconsin. 
Earl A. Resweber is going to become Instructor in French at the University of 
Detroit. Fernand L. Vial isleaving. Prof. Henri Chamard, of the Sorbonne, will be 
Professor of French during the second semester. Prof. Harry Wann, of Terre Haute 
Normal, will become Instructor in French for 1929-30. Dr. Charles Knudson, of 
Buffalo University, has accepted an appointment to become Asst. Professor of 
French in Medizval Literature. Jean E. Ehrhard, Asst. Professor at Middlebury, 
will become Asst. Professor of French in Modern Literature of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. Manson Brien, of Princeton University, will become Instructor 
in French. Jean Cloppet, Instructor in French, who has been on leave, is returning 
to his post. H.W. Bentley, of Yale, will become Instructor in Italian. The follow- 
Ing have been appointed Instructors in French: R. C. Stewart, of the University of 
Tennessee; Jas. V. Rice, of the University of Ohio; Roy W. Nygren, of the University 
of Michigan; T. T. Foley, of Harvard. 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON, EUGENE. Chandler B. Beal, Asst. Professor at George 
Washington University, Washington, D. C., comes to this University as Asst. 
Professor. 


VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY, NASHVILLE, TENN. Dr. C. B. Brown (A.B., Wes- 
leyan; Ph.D., Chicago), now teaching Spanish and Italian at Washington University 
in St. Louis, will continue his work in these same languages at this University begin- 


ning next September. C an 
AROLINE MATULKA 
New York City 
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ROMANCE LINGUISTICS IN 1927 
(Conclusion) 


IX.—Language Groups: Spanish 


Alonso, A., La subagrupacién roménica del Catalén, RFE XIII, 1-38, 225-61: rev. 
by G. le Gentil, BH XXIX, 315-18; Réplica a O. J. Tallgren, RFE XVI, 72-3. 

Alonso Getino, L. G., Origen del Rosario y leyandas castell. del s. XIII sobre Santo 
Domingo de Guzmén, Vergara, ‘El Santisimo Rosario,’ 1925, XXI-273 pp. 

Amunategui Reyes, M. L., Observaciones y enmiendas a un Diccionario aplicables 
también a otros, T. III, Santiago de Chile, Imp. Univ. 1927 (?), 379 pp. 

Andrade, M. de Jesis, Diccionario ortolégico analégico, sintéctico y ortografico o 
catAlogo de voces castell. cuyo uso puede ofrecer dificuldad, Bogota, Cromos, 
1927 (?), 285 pp. 

Augustin Duran, D., Romancero General, Coleccién de romances castell. anteriores al 
s. XVIII, recog., ord. y anot., T. II, Madrid, Hernando, 1926, XII-736 pp., 
12 ptas. 

Barreto, M., Novissimos Estudios da Lingua Portuguesa, 2* ed., Rio-de-F. Alves, 
1927 (?), 357 pp.; Através do Diciondrio e da Grématica, Rio de Janeiro, Ofic. 
Indust. Graf., 1927, 412 pp. 

Benoliel, J., Dialecto judeo-hispano-marrogui o hakitia, BAE 1927, 196-234. 

Berceo, G. de, Los milagros de Nuestra Sefiora, 1, hrsg. v. A. Hamel, Halle, Niemeyer, 
1926, IX-58 pp., 1.60 M. (Samml. rom. Ubungst. Bd. 10, 1). 

Berzunza, J., A Digression in the Libro de Alexandre: The Story of the Elephant, 
RRQ XVIII, 238-45. 

Bibliografia de la Filologia Espafiola, RFE 1927, 87-110. 

Bohigas, P., El repertori de manuscrits catalans, EUC 1926, 121-30. 

Borges, J. L., El idioma de los argentinos, PrBA, Sept. 1927. 

Cancionero de Baena, Reprod. in Facs. from the Unique MS. in the BN, Foreword 
by H. R. Lang, N. Y., Hisp. Soc. of Am., 1926, VI-202 pp. 

Carriazo, J. de M., Crémica de los reyes catélicos, de M. D. de Valera, RFE, 
An. VIII, Madrid, Centro de Est. Hist., 1927, CLIV—314 pp., 16 ptas.: rev. 
by G. T. Northup, MPhil XXV, 245. 

Casas, A. de las, La conjugacién portuguesa, Madrid, 1927, Imp. Clas. Esp., 49 pp. 

Castro, A., Entorno al posible idioma argentino, Nac, Sept. 1927; Porqué desean 
ciertos argentinos una lengua nacional, El Sol, 1927, Sept. 22 & 25. 

Catélogo de la bibliografia nac., BBN Car, 1927, nim. 14, 440-6, nim. 15, 473-5. 

Catdlogo de la coleccién de Folklore donada por el Consejo Nac. de Educacién, Buenos 
Aires, Imp. de la Univ., 1925, 186 pp. (Inst. de Lit. Argen., Sec. de Folklore, 
3° ser., T. I, n. 3). 

Cejador y Frauca, J., Historia de la Lengua y Literatura Castellana, desde los origines 
hasta Carlos V, 2 ed., T. I, 1, 2, Madrid, Paez, 1927 (?), 339 & 309 pp. 

Cirot, G., Sur le ms. port. de la Chron. gén. ‘Port. 4,’ de la BN a Paris, BH XXIX, 
199-210. 

Colas, L., La Tombe basque, recueil d’inscript. funéraires et domestiques du pays 
basque frang., 2 v., XXXI-93 pp., l’autre in fol. de 402 pp. (préf. de C. Jullian, 
a.-pr. de J. Vinson, intr. de l’abbé Lhande), Bayonne, et Paris, Champion, 
1923 (paru en 1924): rev. by G. Lacombe, BSLParis 27, fasc. 2, no. 82, 199-200. 
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Costa Alvarez, A., El castellano en la Argentina, Nos 1927, 189-219. 

Cotarelo y Valledor, A., El castellano en Galicia, BAE 1927, 82-136. 

Cuentos de la Edad Media, Madrid, Hernandez y Sdez, 1927, 172 pp., 5 ptas. 

Deferrari, H. A., The Sentimental Moor in Spanish Literature before 1600, Phila., 
Univ. of Pa., Diss., 1927, 84 pp. 

Espinosa, A. M., Cuentos populares espait., recog. de la trad. oral de Espafia y publ. 
con una introd. y not. comp., T. III, California, Stanford Univ. Pr., 1927 (?), 
357-516 (S. U. Ser. in Lang. & Lit., V. III, n. 3); The Language of the Cuentos 
Populares Espat., Language III, 188-08. 

Euskera . . . trabajos y actas de la Acad. de la lengua vasca . . . Bilbao et San- 
Sebastian, 21 fasc. de 1920 a avril-juin 1926: rev. by G. Lacombe, BSLParis 27, 
fasc. 2, no. 82, 197-8. 

Furt, J. M., Coreografia gauchesca, ‘Coni,’ Peri, 684, Buenos Aires, 1927, 80 pp. 

Garcia Gémez, E., ‘La Forét aux pucelles,’ BAH 1927, 192-215. 

Garcia Romero, C., El gallego y el latin (concl.), BACP Orense 1926, 391-401, 407-415. 

Garcia Villada, Z., La vida de los escritores espait. med., Madrid, Blass, 1926, 20 pp.: 
rev. by E. Varela Hervias, Rev. de la Bibl., Arch. y Mus. 1926, 509-10. 

Garnelo, B., Relaciones entre Espafia e Italia durante la Edad Media, 1X, CD 1927, 
5-25. 

Giese, W., Anthologie der geistigen Kultur auf der Pyrendenhalbinsel (Mittelalter), 
Hamburg u. Berlin, Hanseat. Verlang., 1927, XV-375 pp.; Waffen nach der 
span. Lit. des 12 und 13 Jhr’s, Hamburg, 1925, [X-133 pp. (Mitt. u. Abhl. a. 
d. Geb. d. rom. Phil., v. V, Sem. f. rom. Spr. u. Kul., Bd. VI): rev. by E. H. 
Hespelt, RRQ XVIII, 174; W. Mulertt, ASNL 152, 261. 

Gillet, J. E., A Villancico in Gil Vicente, MPhil 24, 405-7. 

Gomes da Rocha, A., Os incundbulos da Bibl. do Liceu de Coimbra, Inst., 1927, 
338-53. 

Gonzalez Casanova, P., El Tapachulteca No. 2, sin relac. conocida, RMEH, 1927, 
18-26. 

GonzAlez-Llubera, Jg., Nebrija. Gramatica de la Lengua Castellana (Salamanca 
1492). Muestra de la istoria de las antig. de Espafia, reglas de ort. en la 
leng. cast., ed. with intr. and notes, Oxford Univ. Pr., London, Milford, 1926, 
LXII-272 pp., 18 fr.: rev. by G. Cirot, BH XXIX, 318-20; W. J. Entwistle, 

MLR XXII, 363. 

Griera, A., El catala és un dialecte de la llengua d’oc, Bull. del ‘ Club Pirenenc,’ no. 21, 3. 

Grossmann, R., Das auslind. Sprachgut im Span. des Rio de la Plata, Hamburg, 
1926, VI-224 pp. (Mittel. u. Abh. a. d. Geb. d. rom. Phil., Bd. VIII): rev. 
by L. Spitzer, LGRP XLVIII, 431-5; R. Riegel, NS XXXV, 564-6; A. M. 
Espinosa, Language III, 20-5. 

Guisasola, F. C., Observaciones sobre las fuentes lit. de ‘La Celestina,’ Madrid, 1924, 
194 pp. (RFE, Anejo V): rev. by R. H. Williams, RRQ XVIII, 166-7. 

Giinther, A., Romances histéricos, Ausw. v. alten Romanzen zur Gesch. Spaniens 
(bis 1492), Frankfurt, Diesterweg, 1926, 34 pp. 

Hamel, A., Gonzalo de Berceo, Los milagros de nuestra Sefiora, 1, Halle, Niemeyer, 
1926, VIII-57 pp., 1.60 M. (Samml. rom. Ubungst., no X): cf. K. Sneyders 
de Vogel, N XIII, 142. 

Heaton, H. C., ‘El Ingrato agradecido’ by Juan de Matos Fragoso, ed. from the 

MS. in the BN, N. Y., Hisp. Soc. of Am., 1926, LXIII-180 pp.; A Vol. of 

Rare 16th Cent. Dramatic Works, RRQ XVIII, 339-45. 
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Heinermann, Th., Untersuch. sur Entstehung der Sage von Bernado del Carpio, Halle, 
Niemeyer, 1927, VIII-76 pp., 4.40 M.: cf. A. Castro, RFE XIV, 290-1; Ro 
LIII, 442. 

Henriquez Urefia, P., El descontento y la promesa; en busca de nuestra expresién, 
BBNQuito, 1927, 125-38. 

Hills, E. C., Notes and Queries on the Metre of the Poem of the Cid, Hom. a Bonilla 
y San Martin, 1, 471-83; Spanish Patronymics in -Z, RH LXVIII, 5-17; The 
Terms ‘ Spanish,’ ‘ Castilian,’ Hisp. 1X, 190. 

Hurtado, J., & Gonz4lez-Palencia, A., Antologia de la Lit. esp., Madrid, 1926, VI- 
586 pp.: cf. L. Pfandl, ASNL 152, 261-2. 

Jahn, A., Los aborigines del Occidente de Venezuela, su hist. etnol. y afin. ling., Caracas, 
Tip. del Com. 1927, VIII-416 pp., 1 mapa etnol. y 33 pl. 

Jones, M. B., Suggestions for the Study of Portuguese, Hisp., 1927, 265-9. 

Kehr, P., Das Papsttum und der Katalan. Prinzipat bis zur Vereinigung mit Aragon; 
Die dltesten Papsturkunden Spaniens, erl. u. repr., Berlin, 1926, 91 & 61 pp., 
XII lam. (Enz. a. d. Abh. der Preuss. Ak. der Wiss., Jahrg. 1926, Phil.-Hist. 
K1., nim. 1 & 2): rev. by P. Galindo Romeo, Rev. BAM 1927, 109-14; A. 
Millares Carlo, Univ. 1927, 205-7. 

Keniston, H., Periodicals in Am. Libraries in the Study of the Hispanic Langs. and 
Lits., Hisp. Soc. of Am., N. Y., 1927: cf. G. T. Northup, MPhil XXV, 248. 

Koppers, P. W., Die fiinf Dialekte in der Sprache der Yamana auf Feuerland, Anthropos 
1927, 466-76. 

Kriiger, F., & Werner, E., Bliitenlese der dlteren span. Lit., Leipzig, Teubner, 1926, 
XI-180 pp.: cf. L. Pfandl, ASNL 152, 261-2. 

Leite de Vasconcellos, J., A ideia de ‘fonte,’ na toponimia portuguesa, AGI XXI, 
107-18; Ligoes de filol. port., 2* ed. mel., Lisboa, Ofic. Graf. da Bibl. Nac., 
1926, XX V-—502 pp. 

Lenz, R., El papiamento, la lengua criolla de Curazao, Auch 1926, 1021-90; 1927, 
287-327, 365-412; Problemas del Dicc. castellano en América, Buenos Aires, 
Imp. de la Univ., 1926, 47 pp. (Del. Bol. Inst. Fil., I, ntims. 3-4). 

Levi, E., El romance florentino de Jaume de Olsea, RFE XIV, 134-60. 

Lizondo Borda, M., Estudios de voces tucumanas, 1. Voces tuc. der. del quichua, Publ. 
de la Univ. de Tucum4n, Tuc., Violette, 1927, 402 pp. 

Lugones, S. M., Contribucién al estudio del castellano en la Argentina, Nos, 1927, 
68-71, 416-9; La lengua que hablamos, Nac., Aug. 1927. 

Martin, J. L., Sobre el dialecto cubano y el origen de la razas primitivas de América, 
RBC XXII, 43-62. 

Martorell, J., & Galba, M. J., Tirant lo Blanc., v. 11, Tria del text, introd., notes i 
gloss. per J. M. Capdevila, Barcelona, Barcino, 1927 (?), 312 pp., 7.50 ptas. 
(Els Nostres Class. IV & V). 

Mascé, D., Régles de amor i Parlament de un Homi una Fembra, obr. atrib. al Canceller 
Mosén, con un est. crit. de E. Julia, Castellon, Esp., Armengot, 1926, XXIV- 
242 pp. (Soc. Cast. de Cult.): cf. RLR 63, 406-7. 

Medina, J. T., Diccionario de anénimos y seudénimos hispanoamer., T. II, I-Z, 
Buenos Aires, Imp. de la Univ., 1927 (?), 342 pp. 

Menéndez y Pelayo, M., Antologia de poetas liricos castell., T. XII, Trat. de los 
rom. viejos, T. II, Madrid, Hernando, 1927 (?), 549 pp., 3.50 ptas., Bibl. Clas., 
CCXIV. 

Menéndez Pidal, R., El idioma esp. en sus primeros tiempos, Madrid, Ed. Voluntad, 

1927, 258 pp.: rev. by E. A. P., Bull. of Span. Stud., 1927, 36; Origines del 
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espatiol, estado ling. de la Peninsula Ibérica hasta el s. XI, Madrid, Centro de 
Est. Hist., 1926, XII-579 pp., 30 ptas. (Anej. de la RFE, I): rev. by F. Kriiger, 
LGRP XLVIII, 386-91; H. Keniston, MPhil XXV, 107-11; A. M. Espinosa, 
Language III, 142-50; C. C. Marden, MLN XLII, 40-5; F. S. C., Rev. del 
Centro de Est. Extremefios, 1927, 102-5; Humanidades, 1927, 343-4. 

Meyer-Liibke, W., Das Katalanische, seine Stellung zum Spanischen und Provenzal- 
ischen, sprachwissensch. u. hist. drgs., 1925, VIII; 1926, IX, Heidelberg, 
Winter, 1925, XII-191 pp.: rev. by F. Kriiger, LGRP XLVIII, 195-203; 
K. Sneyders de Vogel, N XII, 300-1. 

Miquel Coll i Alentorn, Notes per a l’estudi de la influéncia de les cangons de gesta 
franceses damunt la Cronica de Berbat Desclot, Est. Univ. Catal. X11, 15 pp. 

Moglia, R., Observaciones sobre el lenguaje de Buenos Aires, Nos, 1927, 249-56. 

Moll, F. de B., Comentarios a la reforma de la Real Acad. Esp., Palma de Mallorca, 
Soler, 1927, 36 pp. 

Morawski, J., Les Formules rimées de la langue esp., RFE XIV, 113-33. 

Morley, S. G., Spanish Ballad Problems, the Native Historical Themes, Berkeley, 
Calif., Univ. of Cal. Pr., 1925, 21 pp.: rev. by G. Le Gentil, RCHL 1927, 238-9. 

Mulertt, W., Lesebuch der dlteren span. Lit., von den Anfdngen bis 1800, Halle, 
Niemeyer, 1927, XVI-391 pp. (Samml. kurz. Lehrb. der rom. Spr. u. Lit., X): 
rev. by L. Pfandl, ASNL 152, 261-2; Eine franz. Amadis-Schatskammer aus 
acht Biichern, ZRP XLVI, 454-6; Aus der Gesch. der Span. Sprachreinigungs- 
bestrebungen, Hom. a Bonilla y San Martin, 1, 583-603. 

Navarro Tomas, T., Compendio de Ortologia esp., para la ensefianza de la pron. normal 
en relac. con las dif. dialectales, Pr6l. de R. Menéndez Pidal, Madrid, Hernando, 
1927, 96 pp.; Pronunc. guipuszcoana, contrib. al est. de la fon. vasca, HMPidal, 
III, 593-653: rev. by G. Lacombe, BSLParis 27, fasc. 2, no. 82, 198-9; M. 
Grammont, RLR 63, 318-9; Manual de Pron. Esp., 3° ed. cor. y aum., Madrid, 
1926: rev. by E. C. Hills, Hisp. IX, 363-8. 

Nufiez Regueiro, M., Del verbo lirico, Buenos Aires, Porter Hnos., 1927, 185 pp. 

Nykl, A. R., Old Spanish Terms of Small Value, MLN XLII, 311-3. 

Pagés, A., Commentaire des poésies d'Auszias March, 1926, 1X, Paris, Champion, 
1925, XVI-162 pp.: cf. RLR LXIII, 405-6. 

Pietsch, K., Zum Text der Confision del Amante por Joan Goer, ZRP XLVI, 428-44; 
Spanish Grail Fragments, 1926, 1X, Chicago, Univ. of Chic. Pr., 1924-5, v. I, 
XI-89 pp., v. II, XIII-255 pp.: rev. by J. E. Gillet, MPhil 24, 355-61. 

Place, E. B., La casa del placer honesto de Alonso Jerénimo de Salas Barbadillo, 
Boulder, Colo., 1927, 257-466 (Univ. of Colo. Stud., v. XV, no. 4). 

Portal, E., La lingua basca, Milan, Hoepli, 1926, XVI-128 pp.: cf. J. Anglade, 
Annales du Midi, 155 & 156, 217-8. 

Pujol, F., & Puntf, J., Observacions, apéndixs i notes al ‘Romancerillo catalén’ de 
Manuel Mila i Fontanals, Barcelone, 1926 (v. I, fasc. 1-of Materials of the 
‘Obra del canconer popular de Catalunia’). 

Puyol, J., Lucas, Obispo de Tuy, Crénica de Esp., 1* ed. del texto rom. conf. a un 
céd. de la Acad., prep. y prol., Madrid, R. A. de la Hist., 1926, XXX VI-—473 pp. 

Ramirez Sarria, J., El Panocho, Vocab. pop. murceano, y otros apunt. de interés, 
Murcia, 1927, Garcia Martinez, 120 pp. 

Rancés, A., Diccionario de la Lengua esp., Barcelona, Sopena, 1926, 768 pp., 800 
grab., 3.50 ptas. 

Reko, V. A., Die Sprachen der Eingeborenen Mexikos, Einf. in die mex. Sprachwiss., 
Kéln, Gehly, 1927, 59 pp., 2 M. 
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Rey, A., Indice de nombres proprios y de asuntos importantes de las cantigas de Santa 
Maria, Madrid, R. de Arch. Bibl. y Mus., 1927, 36 pp. 

Ribera, J., La mtisica andaluza med. en las canciones de trovadores, troveros y Minne- 
singer, fasc. 3, 90 canc. de los Minn. del céd. de Jena, Madrid, 1925: cf. F. de 
Onis, RRQ XVIII, 72. 

Rohlfs, G., Baskische Reliktworter im Pyrendengebiet, ZRP XLVII, 394-408. 

Rollo, W., The Basque Dialect of Marquina, Amsterdam, Paris, 1925, XI-205 pp., 
2 tabl.: cf. A. Meillet, BSLParis 27, fasc. 2, no. 82, 196. 

Rosell, C., Crénicas de los reyes de Castilla desde Alfonso V hasta los Reyes Catél., 
coll. ord., T. I, Madrid, Hernando, 1927 (?), [X-629 pp., 12 ptas. (B. A. E. 
LXVI). 

Rubio, D., El lenguaje popular mexicano, Mexico, Talls., ‘La Lucha,’ 1927, 35 pp. 
(Disc. leid. a la Acad. Mex., corr. de la R. A.). 

Ruggieri, J., Le Varianti del canzoniere portoghese colocci brancuti, AR XI, 459-510. 

Ruiz, J., Libro de Buen Amor, ed., prol. y notes de A. Reyes, Madrid, 1927 (?), 
XV-275 pp., 3.50 ptas. 

Sanchez, T. A., Poetas castell. anteriores al s. XV, Madrid, Hernando, 1927 (?), 
XLVIII-6oo pp., 12 ptas. 

Santamaria, F. J., El provincialismo tabasquefio, ensayo de un voc. del leng. pop., 
comprob. con citas, comp. con el de Méx. y los de otros paises hispanoamer., 
T. I, A-C, Mexico, Botas, 1927 (?), 436 pp. 

Sapper, C., La lengua tapachulteca, Mexico, 1927 (El Méx. ant., T. II): rev. by 
R. Verneau, Ant. 1927, 429-30. 

Saroihandy, J., Basque ‘da’ (il est), BSLParis 1927, 212-7. 

Savage, A. D., MSS in the Library of the Hisp. Soc. of Am., N. Y., Hisp. Soc. of Am., 
1927, 48 pp. (Hisp. Notes & Mon.). 

Schulten, A., Las referencias sobre los vascones hasta el afio 810 despiies de J. C., 
trad. de F. Claus, RIEV 1927, 225-40. 

Schulz, W., Ein Kulturbild aus den Mocedades del Cid, ZRP XLVII, 446-91. 

Seca, A. de la, Curioso documento del Archivo Munic. de Orense, afio 1499, BACP 
Orense, 1926, 472-5. 

Seifert, E., Habere und Tenere in der Altspan. Danza de la Muerte, ZRP XLVII, 
514-22. 

Taunay, A. de E., Collectanea de falhas, subsidios aos grandes diccionarios da lingua 
portugueza, RLP 1926, 53-08. 

Terracher, A., Autour de l’Atlas Lingiiistic de Catalunya, RLR, T. I, 440-67: rev. 
by M. Grammont, RLR 63, 319-21. 

Thomas, H., Eng. Translations of Portug. Books before 1640, London, Repr. by 
Oxford Univ. Pr., 1926; 30 pp. 

Todesco, V., Appunti sulla lirica di Auzias March, AR XI, 313-24. 

Torre Revello, J., Los archivos espati., Buenos Aires, Imp. de la Univ., 1927, 41 pp. 
(Publ. del Inst. de Inv. Hist., ndm. XXXVI). 

La Vida de la Madre Teresa de Jestis (sainte), escr. de su misma mano, con una 
aprob. del padre M. Fr. Domingo Baiies, Strasbourg, Heitz, 1927 (?), 275-384 
(Bibl. rom. 310-1). 

Vifias y Mey, C., Sobre el origen e influencia de los cantares de gesta, Rev. de Arch., 
Bibl. y Mus. XXXI, 70-98. 

Wagner, M.-L., ‘El supuesto andalucismo de América’ y la teoria climatoldgica, 
RFE 1927, 120-32; El espafiol y el latin vulgar, Inst. de Fil., Univ. de Buenos 
Aires, T. I, cuad. 10 (orig. germ. art. in ZRP, 1920): cf. E. C. Hills, Hisp. TX, 
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251-3; Notes ling. sur l’argot barcelonais, Bibl. fil. de I’Inst. de la Lleng. cat., 
Bd., Barcelona Inst. d’Est. Cat., 1924: rev. by L. Spitzer, LGRP XLVIII, 
125-31. 

Werner, E., Bliitenlese der dlteren span. Literatur, Leipzig, Berlin, Teubner, 1926, 
XII-180 pp. 

X.—Language Groups: Italian 

Barberino, F. da, I documenti d'amore; sec. i man. orig., V. III, fasc. 4, v. IV, Roma, 
Soc. filol. rom., Perugia, Un. tip. coop., 1924-1927, 273-470, XLVIII-144 pp., 
35 L. & 45 L. (Soc. fil. rom., fasc. 14-15). 

Bartol:, M., Per la storia della lingua d'Italia, AGI XXI, 72-94; Italia ling., Torino, 
Chiantore, 1927, 12 pp.; Brevi notizie sull’ Atlante Ling. Ital., AGI XXI, 1-3; 
Per l’Atlante Ling. Ital., Atti del IX Congresso Geogr. Ital., Genova, 1926, V. II, 
1-3; cf. also V. I, 213. 

Bertoldi, V., L’Irradiazione di Roma e Bisanzio nei Balcani, AGI XXI, 136-46; 
Un sistema di pesca popolare e alcuni nomi che ne derivano, Worter u. Sachen, 
1927 (?), Bd. XI, 14 pp. 

Bertoni, G., Profilo storico del dialetto di Modena, con un app. di ‘giunte al vocab. 
modenese,’ Genéve, Olschki, 1925, 88 pp. (Bibl. dell’ AR II, 11): rev. by A. 
Meillet, BSLParis 27, fasc. 2, no. 82, 90-1; Sulla lingua dei pin antichi rimatori 
siciliani, AR XI, 581-8. 

Bezzola, R. R., Abozzo di una storia dei gallicismi ital. net primi s. (750-1300). 
Saggio stor.-ling., Ziirich, Seldwyla, 1926, XI-281 pp.: cf. A. Meillet, BSLParis 
27, fasc. 2, no. 82, 93. 

Bianchi, D., Leggende langobarde in Italia, Mem. stor. foro giuliesi XX, 1924, 41-89: 
cf. Ro LIII, 284-5. 

Bloch, M., When Did Simone Martini Go to Avignon?, Speculum II, 470-2. 

Bottiligioni, G., La penetrazione toscana e le regioni di Pomonte nei parlari di Corsica. 
Saggio di ricostruz. stor.-ling., Pisa, Simoncini, 1926, 123 pp. (Italia dial. II, 
v. 2, fasc. 2, III, v. 3, fasc. 1). 

Frascino, S., Testi ital. ant., 1926, X, 1925, VIII-54 pp.: cf. W. Mulertt, LGRP 
XLVIII, 26-7. 

Giornale Stor. della Lett. Ital., a. XLIII, v. LXXXV, fasc. 1-3: rev. by B. Wiese, 
ZRP XLVI, 723-31. 

Gortani, G., Gallia, G., Mussafia, A., Studi sul dial. friulano, 1863, Udine, Vatri, 
1926, 28 pp. 

L' Italia dialettale. Rev. di dialettol. ital., dir. di C. Merlo, Pise, Simoncini, v. I, 
1925, 304 pp., 2 pl., v. II, fasc. 1, 1926, 128 pp.: rev. by A. Meillet, BSLParis 
27, fasc. 2, no. 82, 89-91. 

Jaberg, K., & Jud, J., Sprach u. Sachatlas Italiens u. der Siidschweiz. Die 
Mundartaufnahmen wurden durchgef. v. P. Scheuermeier, G. Rohlfs, M.-L. 
Wagner, Zofingen, Ringier, 8 v., 1927, 165 M. 

Krappe, A. H., Santa Lucia, Nuovi Studi Medievali II, 253-63. 

Labande-Jeanroy, T., La Question de la langue en Italie, 1926, X, Strasbourg-Paris, 
Istra, 1925, 264 pp., 15 fr. (Publ. de la Fac. des Lett. de l’Univ. de Strasb., 
fasc. 27); La Question de la langue en Italie de Baretti &@ Manzoni. L' Unité 
ling. dans les théories et dans les faits, Paris, Champion, 1925, XIV-135 pp.: 
rev. by A. Bayot, RBPH 1927, 822-4; E. Richter, ASNL 152, 153-5; D. S. 
Blondheim, MLN XLII, 424; G. Maugain, RLR 63, 380-4. 

Levi, A., Dizionario etimol. del dialetto piemontese, Torino, Paravia, 1927, XI1X- 
301 pp., 26 L. 
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Lollis, C. de, I] nostro idioma, v. 1, Generalita, Fonol., Morfol., v. 11, Sintassi, Metrica, 
Napoli, Bondinella e Loffredo, 1927 (?), XII-247 pp., 139 pp. 

Maccarrone, N., Romani e Romaici nell’ Italia Meridionale, AGI XX, 72-96. 

Massa, F. da, La fanciullezza di Gest. Poema ined. del sec. XIV, a cura di D. A. 
Perini, Firenze, tip. Sordomuti, 1927, 150 pp., 6 L. (Bibl. agostin., v. 3). 

Meyer-Liibke, W., Grammatica stor. della lingua ital. e dei dialettali toscani, rid. e 
trad. d. M. Bartoli e G. Braun, con agg. dell’ autore e d. E. G. Parodi, nuova 
ed., Torino, Chiantore, 1927, VI-215 pp., 25 L. 

Millardet, G., Etudes siciliennes, HMPidal, 46 pp.: cf. M. Grammont, RLR 63, 321. 

Mitis, S., Tre documenti medievali di Cherso-Ossero e relative deduzioni storico-ling., 
Atti e Mem. della Soc. dalmata di storia patria 1, 1926, 172-7: cf. ASI VIII, 156. 

L’Opera dell’ Ailante linguistico ital. dai suo inizt al sett. 1927, Udine, 1927: cf. 
M. Bartoli, AGI XXI, 149-51. 

Pavia, L., Studt Filol. Storico-Dialetiali, sulla parlata milanese e suoi conessi, N. St. 
fon.-graf.-fil.-stor.-comp., Bergamo, pr. l’autore, 1927 (?), XVI-456 pp., 90 L. 

Pecchiai, P., Fioretti, I, di San Francesco e il Cantico del Sole, con introd. di G. 
Bertacchi, n. ed. acc., cur., et mun. di prefaz. e di note, Milano, Sonzogno, 
1927, IV—364 pp., 6 L. 

Pullé, F. L., Italia: genti e favelle, disegno antropol.-ling., v. I & II, parte I*, II* e 
app., Torino, Bocca, 1927, 3 vol., XXVII-359, XII-310, XI-313-610 pp., 
con atl., 380 L. (Bibl. di sc. mod. Bocca, no. 97-98). 

Richter, E., Das altitalien. ‘tabacco,, AR XI, 251-7. 

Rocher, K., Praktisches Lehrbuch des Italien. auf latein. Grundlage, Leipzig, Freytag, 
1926, 324 pp.: rev. by R. Riegler, AR XI, 416. 

Rooke, M., Libro del poema chiamata Citta di Vita, comp. da Matteo Palmieri Fioren- 
tino, transcr. from the Laurent. MS XL, 53 and comp. with the Magliabechian 
II, 2.41. Pt. I: Bks. I-II, 15, Northampton, Mass., 1927, XXIII-241 pp. 
(Smith Coll. Stud. in Mod. Lang., v. VIII). 

Scheuermeier, P., Im Dienste des Sprach- u. Sach-atlasses Italiens u. der Siidschweiz, 
Festsch. Louis Gauchat, 12 pp. 

Schiaffini, A., Testi Fiorentini del Dugento e dei primi del Trecento, Firenze, Sansoni, 
1926, 336 pp., 90 L.: rev. by A. Meillet, BSLParis 27, fasc. 2, no. 82, 92; A. 
Jeanroy, Ro LIII, 253-4. 

Schiaparelli, L., Influenze straniere nella scrittura ital. dei sec. VIII e IX, Roma, 
Bibl. Apost. Vatic., 1927, 72 pp., 4 lams. 

Serra, G. D., Per la storia del cognome ital. II, Sulla continuita dell’ onomastica 
latina-romanza nei nomi propri canavesani e piemontesi, Cluj. Inst. de Arte 
Graf. ‘Ardealul,’ 1926, 128 pp. (Sep. de Dacoromania IV). 

Sganzini, S., Fonetica dei dialetti della Val Leventina, Pisa, O. Simoncini, 1925, 78 pp. 

Skok, P., Studt toponom. sull’ isola di Veglia, AGI XXI, 95-106. 

Sorbelli, A., Inventari dei manoscr. delle bibl. d'Italia, 1926, X, v. XXXVI, Bologna, 
Firenze, Olschki, 1926, 279 pp., 60 L. 

Tagliavini, C., Il dialetio del Comelico, Genéve, Olschki, 1926, 200 pp. 

Terracini, B. A., Spigolature Liguri, AGI XX, 122-60. 

Thornton, H.H., The Authorship of the Poems Ascribed to Frederick II ‘ Rex Fredericus’ 
and King Enzio, 1926, X, Speculum II, 463-9. 

Toppino, G., Ii dialetto di Castellinaldo, Gloss., Pisa, Simoncini, 1927, 64 pp. (L’Jtal. 
Dial., v. III, 1927). 

Vaughan, H. H., Italian Dialects in the U. S., American Speech, 1. 431-5, II. 13-8, 

1927 (?). 
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Wiese, B., Fiinf Barzelletien nach alten Drucken, ZRP XLVII, 580-7. 

Zaccagnini, G., La vita det maestri e degli scolari nello studio di Bologna nei sec. XIII 
e XIV, Genéve, Olschki, 1920, 239 pp., 20 fr. (Bibl. dell’ ‘Arch. Rom..,’ Sér. I, 
Storia, lett., pal., v. 5). 

Zaccaria, E., L’Elemento iberico nella lingua ital., Bologna, Cappelli, 1927 (?), 511 
pp., 40 L. 

XI.—Language Groups: Miscellaneous 


Balkanarchiv. Fortsetzung des Jahresber. des Inst. fiir ruman. Spr., hrsg. v. G. 
Weigand, Leipzig, Barth, 1925, I Bd., V-265 pp.: rev. by W. Meyer-Liibke, 
LGRP XLVIII, 131-2; II Bd., 1926, VIII-—293 pp. 

Bena, A., Limba roménd la Sasti din Ardeal. Studiu filol., Cluj, ‘Ardealul,’ 1925, 
44 pp., 25 L. (Bibl. Dacoromaniei, hrsg. v. S. Puscariu). 

Densusianu, O., Histoire de la langue roumaine, T. II, fasc. 1, Le seiziéme siécle 
(phon., morph.), Paris, Leroux, 1927 (?), 40 fr. 

Diculescu, C. C., Dacia Romand in oglinda inscriptii lor si a limbei de azi. Oicoana 
etnograf. si cult. 1. Elementele grecesti, Cluj, Instit. de arte graf. Ard., 1926, 
124 pp.: cf. P. Fouché, RLR 63, 402-3. 

Jordan, J., Rumdnische Toponomastik. {I u. III Teil. Verdff. des Roman. Ausland- 
sinst. der Univ. Bonn, 6, 2 & 3, Bonn u. Leipzig, Schréder, 1926, 120-297, 8 M. 

Levy, R., The Astrological Works of Abraham ibn Erza, a Lit. and Ling. Study, 
Paris, Pr. Univ., 1927, V-172 pp. (Johns Hopkins Stud. in Rom. Lit. & Lang., 
v. VIII): rev. by L. Brandin, Rev. des Et. Juives LXXXIV, 212-4; C. Brunel, 
Le Moyen Age XXVIII, 343; RPFL XXXIX, 160; A. H. Schutz, MPhil 
XXV, 343-4. 

Pascu, Rumdn. Elemente in den Balkansprachen, Bibl. dell’ Archiv. Roman., s. II, 
v. 9, 1924: rev. by D. Scheludko, ASNL 152, 156-60. 

Pult, C., Uber die sprachl. Verhdltnisse der Raetia Prima im Mittelalter St. Gallen, 
Fehr’sche Buchh., Rev. de ling. rom., 1927, 157-205. 

Roques, M., Les premiéres iraductions roumaines de l’Ancien Testament. Palia 
d’Orastie (1581-1582). 1. Préf. et livre de la Genése publ. avec le texte hongr. 
de Heltai et une intr., Paris, Champion, 1925, LXXI-213 pp.: rev. by W. 
Meyer-Liibke, LGRP XLVIII, 132-3; RLR 63, 404. 

Rosetti, A., Etude sur le rhotacisme en roumain, Paris, Champion, 1924, XII-76 pp. 
(Bibl. de l’Ec. des Hautes Et. CCXL); Recherches sur la phon. du roumain 
au XVI s., Paris, Champion, 1926, XIII-166 pp.; Lettres roum. de la fin du 
XVI° et du début du X VII* s., tirées des arch. de Bistritza (Transyl.), Bucuresti, 
1926, VIII—114 pp. (Publ. de I’Inst. de fil. si folklor): rev. by A. Graur, Ro 
LIII, 394-8; M. Grammont, RLR 63, 316-7; P. Fouché, RLR 63, 397-402. 

Sanfeld, Kr., J., Bulkanfilologien, en oversigt over dens resultater og problemer, Koben- 
havn, 1926, Bianco, Lunos bogtr.: cf. V. Bertoldi, AGI XXI, 136-46. 

Scheludko, D., Latetnische und rumdn. Elemente im Bulgarischen, Balkan-Archiv, 
1927, 252-89. 

ADDENDA 


I.—General 
Barreto, M., De Gramdtica e de Linguagem, 2 Bde., Rio de Janeiro, 1927 (?), 254 
& 256 pp. 
Boisacq, E., Mélanges de linguistique, Rev. de I’ Univ. de Bruxelles, 1927, 525-43. 
Br¢ndal, V., Substrater og laan i romansk og germansk, Stud. lyd agord hist., Kopen- 
hagen, 1924: rev. by E. Lewy, Dt. Litztg. 1927, 2452-6. 
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Costa Alvarez, A., El diccionario ideolégico de la lengua, Humanidades, 1927, 179-213. 
Curtius, E. R., Wesenztige der franz. Kultur, Neue Schweizer Rdsch., 1927, 1017-38. 
Festschrift fiir Karl Voretzsch, Halle, Niemeyer, 1927. 

Froéhlich, A., Lautwiedergabe und lautlich suggestive Worter im Franzésischen, NS 
1927, 599-615. 

Groth, P. M., Kulturwandel und Bedeutungsw., 1, Ideal. Phil., 1927, 298-320. 

Ipsen, G., Besinnung der Sprachwissenschaft (K. Vossler u. seine Schule), Indogerm. 
Jb., 1926-1927, 1-32. 

Kalthoff, W., Zur Erforschung des deutschen u. franz. Volksgeistes, Zs. f. das Ges. dt. 
Real u. Reform Schulwesen, 1927, 136-41. 

Meillet, A., Les Langues dans l'Europe nouvelle, 2° éd., Paris, Payot, 1927 (?), 60 fr. 

Moll, F. de B., Lo prohibido en el lenguaje: cacofesismos y eufemismos, La Vanguardia 
Balear, 1927, Oct. 1. 

Nyrop, K., Etudes de grammaire franc., 24 4 28, Copenhague, Host, 1926, 59 pp.: 
cf. RPFL XXXVIII, 75-7. 

Oliveira Guimaraes, Dr., Nomenclaturas gramaticais, APe 1927, 526-65. 

Pop, S., Buts et méthodes des enquétes dialectales, Mél. de l’'Ec. Roum. en France, 
1926, 11° part., Paris, Gamber, 1927, 216 pp. 

Pult, C., Histor. Untersuchungen iiber die sprachl. Verhdlin. einiger Teile der Raetia 
prima im Mittelalter, Rev. ling. rom., 1927, 157-205. 

Regula, M., Uber die Beziehungen zwischen Erfassungsart, psychologischem Gewicht 
und Modalitat des Denkinhaltes, Ideal Phil., 1927, 273-08. 

Richter, E., Sprachwissenschaftliche Probleme, Festsch. 30 Jahre Frauenstudium in 
Osterreich, 1926, 6 pp. 

Résler, M., London Franzésisch im 13 u. 14 Jr.. ZRP XLVII, 409-17. 

Schultze-Jahde, K., Zur Gegenstandsbestimmung von Philologie und Literaturwissen- 
schaft, Berlin, Ebering, 1927 (?), 255 pp. 

Thayer Ojeda, L., Los idiomas latinos proceden de una lengua ibero-ligur?, Valparaiso, 
Imp. Roma, 1927, 47 pp. 

Volcker, O., Das Bildungswesen in Frankreich, Geschichte u. Gegenwart, Braunschweig, 
1927. 

™ II.— Vulgar and Mediaeval Latin 

Baethgen, F., Magister Boncompagno, Rota Veneris, Rome, Regenberg, 1927, 26 pp. 

Bloch, O., L’Assibilation d’‘‘r’’ dans les parlers gallo-romans, Rev. ling. rom., 1927, 
g2-156. 

Cahour, J., Petit Lexique pour l'étude de la ‘‘ Vita Karoli"’ d’Eginhard, Paris, ‘Pensée 
latine,’ 1927 (?), 64 pp. 

Ceci, L., Roma e gli etruschi. 11: La storia di tre parole: “amare,” “ pulcher,” 
““populus,” Rend. della R. Accad. Naz. dei Linc., Class. di Sc. Mor., Stor. e 
Filol., 1927, 174-90. _ 

Hilka, A., Beitr. sur A. latein. Erzdhlungslit. des Mittelalters, 1. Der Novus Aesopus 
des Baldo, 11. Eine latein. Uebersetzung der griech. Version des Kalila-Buches, 
Berlin, Weidmann, 1927 (?), 166 pp., 12 pp. (Abh. der Gesellsch. der Wiss. zu 
Gottingen, Phil.-Hist. Kl., N. F. XX, 3). 

Ningler, L., Voyages en Virginie et en Floride, trad. du latin, et confr. avec les textes 
angl., frang. ou allem., Paris, Duchartre & van Buggenhoudt, 1927, 317 pp. 
(Coll. ill. des grands voy. en Amér. au XVIF® s.). 

Rocher, K., Der Wechsel von o-au im Latein., Glotta, 1927, 74-84. 

Schiirr, F., Sprachgeschicht.-sprachgeograph. Studien, 11. Talpa, mus, rattus-vor Kons 
im Roman., ZRP XLVII, 492-513. 
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Sofer, J., Lexikal. Untersuch. zu den Etymologiae des Isidorus von Sevilla, Glotta, 
1927, I-47. 

Strecker, K., Einfiihrung in das Mittellatein., Berlin, Weidmann, 1927 (?), 42 pp., 
1.60 M. 

Vieillard, J., Le Latin des diplémes royaux et chartes privées de l’époque méroving., 
Paris, Champion, 1927, XX-256 pp., 60 fr. (Bibl. de I’Ec. des Hautes Et., 
fasc. 251). 

III.—Phonology 

Iordan, I., Un fenomen fonetic rom. dial.: & ne accentuat > a, Rev. fil., 1927, 117-54. 

Vazquez, H., Jesu-Cristo, apunte sobre la ortografia de este sagrado nombre, Cuenca 
(Ecuador), Clero, 1926, 23 pp. 


IV.— Syntax 

Azkue, R. M. de, La epéntesis en la conjugacién vasca, Eusk, 1927, 70-90. 

Bahr, G., Estudio sobre el verbo guipuzcoano, RIEV 1926, 370-94, 1927, 437-69. 

Borlé, E., Observations sur l'emploi des conjonctions de subordination dans la langue 
du XVI* s., ét. spéc. dans les 2 ouv. de B. Palissy, Paris, Belles Lettres, 1927. 

Kalepky, T., Die Modi des franz. Verbs, ZFSL 50, 450-63. 

Kuttner, M., Rhapsodie tiber den ‘‘ Infinitiv,” Ideal. Phil., 1927, 233-51. 

Silva Correia, J. da, Tendéncias analégicas no preterito perfeito verbal, Labor, 1927, 
215-9. 

Spitzer, L., Attributives Gerundium im Portug., Span., Rumdn. und Franszésischen, 
ZFSL 50, 464-9. 

Ticeloin, Jon d., Beitrage zur Syntax des roman. “sic” und “‘eccum-sic,’’ Diss., Ham- 
burg, 1927 (?), 37 pp. 

V.—Etymology, Vocabulary and Style 

Aebischer, P., Minnodunum, Moudon, Rev. celt., XLIV, 320-35. 

Bahr, G., Otra vez ‘‘eslata,” ‘‘vallado de madera,”” RIEV XVIII, 162-3. 

Bauche, H., Le Langage populaire, ouv. cour. par |’Acad. Frang., nouv. éd., Paris, 
Payot, 1927 (?), 256 pp., 18 fr. 

Clédat, L., Mélanges, RPFL XXXIX, 65-7. 

Cossié, J. M., Aportacién al léxico montaiies, Bol. de la Bibl. Menéndez Pelayo, 1927, 
115-22. 

Dantin Cereceda, J., Terminologia cientifica, industr. y art., Ciencia, Industria y 
Arte, Madrid, 2* ed., 1926, 212 pp. 

Dauzat, A., Les Noms de personnes, Paris, 1925, 2° éd. 

Golde, M., Die altfranzés. Diminutiva, Erlangen, 1927, 98 pp. (Roman. Forsch. XLI). 

Loth, J., Notes étymol. et lexicograph., Rev. celt., XLIV, 267-99. 

Matthes, P., Sprachform, Wort- und Bedeutungskategorie und Begriff, Halle, Niemeyer, 
1926, VIII-96 pp., 5 M. 

Medina, J. T., Los americanismos del Dicc. de la Real Acad. Esp., Santiago de Chile, 
Balcells, 1927, 36 pp.; Nuevos Chilenismos, Santiago de Chile, Imp. Univ., 
1927, 74 pp.; En defensa de siete voces chilenas registr. en el Dicc. de la R. Acad. 
Esp. y cuya supresion se solicita por un autor nacional, Santiago de Chile, Nasci- 
mento, 1927, 14 pp. 

Menéndez Pereira, O., Ensayo de seméntica general y aplicada al lenguaje panamefo, 
con notas de R. Monner Sans, BAPaL, 1927, 3-37. 

Meyer-Liibke, W., Esp. “ Chipiona,” RFE XIV, 273-4; Galiz, nordportug. ‘‘canga,’’ 

Worter und Sachen, 1927, 138-9. 
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Michaélson, K., Etudes sur les noms de personne frang. d’apres les réles de taille 
parisiens (réles de 1292, 1296-1300, 1313), Thése, Uppsala, Lundequist, 1927, 
195 pp- 

Morley, S. G., La modificacién del acento de la palabra en el verso, RFE XIV, 256-72. 

Orr, J., Problems of French Word-Formation, MLR XXII, 276-84, 398-408. 

Pio Rajna, Discussioni etimologiche, 11, RFE XIV, 225-42. 

Sepulcri, A., Etimologie venete, AGI XXI, 119-34. 

Silva, A. de, Nota filol. sobre a palavra ‘‘noja,’’ Aguia, 1927, 107. 

Silveira, J. da, Sobre o nome ‘‘ Camoes,”’ Biblos, 1927, 425-46. 

Spitzer, L., Notes étymologiques, RFE XIV, 243-55. 

Spoerri, T., Der Rhythmus des roman. Verses, Ideal. Phil., 1927, 209-33. 

Tréger, O., Namengebung und Bedeutungswandel in gerbereitechn. und gerbereichem. 
Ausdriicken der franz. Spr., Diss., Frankfurt, 1927 (?), 71 pp. 

Vising, J., L’emploi de “de” dans “ prés de,” “‘approcher de,” etc., Mél. Thomas, 473-8. 

Zwanenburg, H., “ Posse” et son évolution en vieux-frang., Diss., Amsterdam, H. J. 
Paris, 1927, XII—111 pp. 


VI.—Dictionaries 
Cardenal, L., Diccionario terminolégico de Ciencias Médicas, 2* ed., Barcelona, 1926, 
Salvat, [X—1051 pp. 

Diccionario manual Espafiol-Pémue y Pémue-Espajiol, comp. par Misioneros, Hijos 
del Immaculado Corazén de Maria, Madrid, 1927, Imp. Art. Graf., 483 pp. 
Diccionario manual e ilustrado de la lengua espafiola, Madrid, 1927, Espasa-Calpe, 

Ed. por la Real Acad. Esp., XI-2011 pp., 20 ptas. 
Diccionario tecnolégica hispano-americano, redact. por la Un. Intern.-Hisp. Amer. 
de Bibl. y Tecn. cient., I. A-Acteonela, Madrid, 1926, Ed. Arte y Ciencia, 


144 pp. 
Echauri, E., Diccionario manual Latino-Espaiiol, Barcelona, 1927, Ortega, Libr. 
Bosch, 415 pp. 


Levy, E., Provenzal. Supplement Wérterbuch, Leipzig, Reisland, 41 Heft, 1924 (vil- 
zyrt): cf. ZRP XLVI, 759-60. 

Vergara y Martin, G. M., Diccionario de voces y términos geogréf., Madrid, 1927, 
Hernando, 226 pp. 

von Wartburg, W., Franzés. Etymol. Worterbuch, Lief. 11, IV, 673-83, dab-dens, 
Bonn, Klopp, 1927 (?). 

Zéliqzon, L., Dictionnaire des patois romans de la Moselle, Strasbourg, Istra, London, 
Milford, 1922-1924, XVIII-720 pp. (Publ. de la Fac. des Lett. de l’Univ. de 


Strasb.) 
Abbreviations of Publications 


pS eee Archivio Glottologico Italiano, Torino. 

prey Archivo Ibero-Americano, Madrid. 

DE, incase Anthropologie, Paris. 

BARES cccises Anthropos, Wien. 

| ee re Archivum Romanicum, Geneva. 

BSE i isweneics Archivio Storico Italiano, Firenze. 

Peary Archiv fiir das Studium der Neueren Sprachen und Literaturen, 
Brunsvick-Berlin. 

PM. 50055408 Annales de la Universidad de Santiago de Chile. 


BACPOrense. .Boletin Arqueolégico de la Comisién Provincial de Monumentos de 
Orense, Orense. 
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6 SR ee Boletin de la Reai Academia Espafiola, Madrid. 
|. ee Boletin de la Real Academia de la Historia, Madrid. 
Rs at eed Bullett de Dialectologia Catalana, Barcelona. 
A Bulletin du Cange, Paris (Archivum Latinitatis Medii Aevi). 
ae: Bibliotheque de I’ Ecole des Chartes, Paris. 
SERS Bulletin Hispanique, Bordeaux. 
BSLParis..... Bulletin de la Société de Linguistique de Paris, Paris. 
| FR et tee La Ciudad de Dios, El Escorial. 


Dt. Litztg.....Deutsche Literaturzeitung, Berlin. 
EEA Bonilla. . Estudios Eruditos ‘In Memoriam’ de Adolfo Bonilla y San Martin, 


Madrid. 

a Estudis Universitaris Catalans, Barcelona. 

OS RES Euskera, Bilbao y San Sebastian. 

ee Germanisch-Romanische Monatsschrift, Heidelberg. 

CRMs aixéan Ge Grai si Suflet, Institutului de Filologie si Folklor, Bucarest. 

Ser Mediaeval Studies in Memory of Gertrude Schoepperle Loomis, New 
York. 

Se eee Jahrbuch fiir Philologie, Miinchen. 

JEGPhil...... Journal of English and Germanic Philology, Urbana. 

Br hidta nv .qcqmne Investigacién y Progreso, Madrid. 

eS Literaturblatt fiir Germanische und Romanische Philologie, Leipzig. 

ere Museum, Leipzig. 

Oo Modern Language Forum, Los Angeles. 

| eae Modern Language Journal, New York. 

2. Modern Language Notes, Baltimore. 

DEMERS sceuey Modern Language Review, Cambridge, England. 

| ae Modern Philology, Chicago. 

Minvitocckan Neophilologus, Groningen, The Hague. 

Ree La Nacién, Buenos Aires. 

a ree Nosotros, Buenos Aires. 

Es, 5 pion Wes ad Die Neueren Sprachen, Marburg. 

WED ,.ss a%eas Philological Quarterly, Iowa City. 

:  & a Publications of the Modern Language Association of America, Bryn 
Mawr. 

a La Prensa, Buenos Aires. 

ee Revista Bimestre Cubana, Habana. 

—_, je Revue Belge de Philologie et d’ Histoire, Bruxelles. 

8 | ae Revue Critique d'Histoire et de Littérature, Paris. 

SRE Revue des Etudes Juives, Paris. 

i: Revue de Il’ Enseignement des Langues Vivantes, Paris. 

RevBAM..... Revista de la Biblioteca, Archivo y Museo, Madrid. 

SR oe Revista de Filologia Espafiola, Madrid. 

RR: Revue Hispanique, Paris. 

Fae Revista Internacional de Estudios Vascos, Paris-San-Sebastian. 

_) oar Revista de Lingua Portuguesa, Rio de Janeiro, Brasil. 

re! Revue des Langues Romanes, Montpellier. 
tL, oe Revista Mexicana de Estudios Histéricos. 
er: Romania, Paris. 
Pes | ee re Revue de Philologie Frangaise et de Littérature, Paris. 
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Peer Studies in Philology, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 
NG bea daie eae Universidad, Revista de la Cultura y Vida Universitaria, Zaragoza. 
Oa Zeitschrift fiir Franzésischen und Englischen Unterricht, Berlin. 
A ee Zeitschrift fiir Romanische Philologie, Halle. 
Mae b's bAwd Zeitschrift fiir Franzésische Sprache und Literatur, Jena u. Leipzig. 


PAULINE TAYLOR 
WASHINGTON SQUARE COLLEGE, 


NEw YorK UNIVERSITY 


VARIA 


In a signed article by N. Batzaria, in the Bucharest Adevérul of April 27, 1929, 
Prof. Leon Feraru’s ‘‘ Rumanian Literary News’’ in the Oct.—Dec., 1928, issue of the 
RoMANIC REviEw (XIX, pp. 355-359) are translated and favorably commented on. 
The same journal contains in its issue of June 14, 1929, a detailed announcement of 
Prof. Feraru’s contribution in our last issue (pp. 184-186). The Cleveland Ruma- 
nian America of June 13 reproduces in full the same contribution. 

The American Council of Learned Societies announces that in March, 1930, a 
limited number of grants in aid of research, available at once, and of post-doctoral 
fellowships, available from July, 1930, will be offered in various fields, including 
Philology (all branches), Linguistics, Literature, and Paleography. The grants in 
aid of research are of two categories: (a) small grants ($300-$500), available to 
scholars of all ages; and (0) larger grants ($750-$2,000), reserved for mature scholars 
of demonstrated ability who are engaged in important enterprises of research to 
which they are able to devote at least six months without interruption. The object 
of the post-doctoral fellowships is to assist the better training of research and teaching 
personnel. The amounts of these fellowships will be determined by individual 
needs. Applicants for both grants and fellowships must be American citizens and 
must submit by January 15, 1930, their credentials on special forms that will be 
furnished after October 1, 1929, by the Permanent Secretary of the American Council 
of Learned Societies, 907 Fifteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

The John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation announces the creation of a 
series of Latin American Exchange Fellowships open to citizens of the United States, 
Argentine Republic, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Mexico, Peru and Uruguay, on terms 
generally similar to those hitherto governing the Guggenheim Fellowships in the 
United States. Special consideration will be given to applicants who desire to study 
political, social, or scientific problems which are common to the countries of North 
and South America. The stipend for these Fellowships, which will be awarded for 
one year with the possibility of renewal, will normally be $2,500 for twelve months 
plus a travel allowance proportionate to the distance which the Fellows have to 
travel to the places of their study. Fellowships will be open to men and women, 
without distinction of race, color or creed. It is expected that the first appointments 
in Latin American countries will be made in Mexico in January, 1930. Applications 
should be addressed to Henry A. Moe, Secretary, 551 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

The recently created Harvard Council on Hispano-American Studies plans to 
prepare a complete bibliography of the literature of the New World in both Spanish 
and Portuguese. While belles-lettres is the prime consideration, it is intended to 
include also all possible items of the domain of political and economic history and of 
the fine arts—in fact, to make a complete record of printed books, articles and manu- 
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scripts that concern the life of Hispanic America since the early days of discovery and 
colonization. All persons interested in the history of Hispano-American culture are 
requested to lend their support to this enterprise by contributing to it all items of 
information in their control, and by calling the purposes of the Council to the atten- 
tion of useful agencies in Hispanic America. The following are the members of the 
Council: Prof. J. D. M. Ford, Director, Professors A. F. Whittem and G. Rivera, 
Harvard; S. M. Waxman, Boston University; A. Coester, Stanford University; 
H. G. Doyle, George Washington University; S. E. Leavitt, University of North 
Carolina; and A. Torres-Rioseco, University of California. The formation of this 
Council is but another indication of the widespread interest in South America aroused 
by the visit of President Hoover in December, 1928. (Cf. RomMANnic REviEw, XX, 
1929, pp. 104-5.) With the bibliography now being issued in the Revista de Estudios 
Hispénicos, as well as that being planned by the Pan-American Union, scholars of 
Hispano-American subjects will soon be amply provided with the material which they 
have so greatly lacked in the past. However, it is fitting to express the hope that 
those directing these three undertakings may coordinate their efforts so as to prevent 
duplication and bring about results in a more rapid and satisfactory manner. 

The Cité Universitaire of the University of Paris announces that the Houses of 
Canada and Belgium are now completed, while those of Argentine Republic, Japan, 
England, Spain, Italy and the United States are under construction. Inthe America 
House, the official name of the latter, rooms have been donated by Harvard, Yale, 
Williams, Amherst, Brown, Dartmouth, Cornell, Rutgers, the Universities of Penn- 
sylvania, California and Wisconsin, College of the City of New York, Smith, Vassar, 
Mt. Holyoke and Rice Institute. A Committee has now been formed to establish a 
Columbia Room. Its members consist of the following: Col. Lloyd Collis, Chairman, 
G. Hinman Barrett, Milton L. Cornell, Frederick Coykendall, Archibald Douglas, 
Knowlton Durham, John L. Gerig, F. A. Goetze, Jay Gould, Henry Hornbostle, 
Frederick P. Keppel, Willard V. King, Kenneth Murchison, Geo. E. Ruppert and 
Caroline Ruutz-Rees. Donations should be sent to F. A. Goetze, Treas., 76 William 
St., New York City. According to Director S. P. Duggan of the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, whose report for 1928 was issued on June 1, ‘‘the whole plan of 
the Cité Universitaire is based on the scheme of American life.’"” The New York Times 
announced on May 18 that the Fondation des Etats-Unis of the Cité Universitaire is 
expected to receive considerably more than $500,000 from the estate of Mrs. Harriet 
H. Woolley of New York. 

As a consequence of the recent university strikes in Spain, intellectuals and 
liberals of that country organized a ‘‘free university’? which was opened in Madrid 
about the middle of April. Among those taking part in the movement were Valle- 
Inclan, the writer, and Enrique de Mesa, the poet. 

On April 22, the Spanish Government awarded the Grand Cross of the Order of 
Alfonso XII to Dr. Archer M. Huntington of New York, for his services in behalf of 
Spanish art and culture. Among Mr. Huntington’s gifts to the Seville Exposition, 
opened on May 9, are reproductions and photographs of Spanish works now in the 
collection of the Hispanic Society of America. Other American scholars who have 
been honored with foreign decorations during the past year include former President 
W. H. P. Faunce, of Brown University, who was made Commendatore of the Crown 
of Italy; Professor Wm. A. Nitze, of the University: of Chicago, Chevalier de la 
Légion d’Honneur; Dean Eunice M. Schenck, of Bryn Mawr, Officier d’Académie; 
and Prof. A. de Pierpont, of Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Y., Chevalier 
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of the Order of Leopold of Belgium. Prof. de Pierpont has retired as Professor of 
French at Rensselaer, because of ill health, after serving thirty-three years, and has 
been succeeded by his wife, Mme Marie de Pierpont, who has taught for eleven 
years in the same institution. 

Prof. Walter W. S. Cook, of New York University, sailed for Spain on May 26, 
where he expects to carry on research in primitive Spanish painting. Mr. Waldo 
Frank, author of Virgin Spain, etc., is lecturing this summer in the universities of 
Mexico City and Buenos Aires. 

The Municipal Library of Dunkirk, France, containing 90,000 books and manu- 
scripts of inestimable value, was destroyed by fire on April 24. 

The International Centre of Fascist Studies, at Lausanne, Switzerland, issued 
recently the first volume of its Survey of Fascism (London, E. Benn). The Centre is 
also publishing a card index of all books and articles on Fascism. Major J. S. Barnes, 
Secretary General of the Centre, a well-known British author, will be the official 
lecturer of the Italian Historical Society of America in the spring of 1930. The 
governing body of the Centre includes the following: H. de Vries de Heekelingen, 
formerly Professor at the University of Nijmegen, President; Marcel Boulenger, 
French author and publicist, Vice-President; Senator Giovanni Gentile, former 
Minister of Public Instruction of Italy; Prof. A. Andreades, University of Athens; 
Antonio Aunos, Director of Publications of the Commission of Employers and Em- 
ployees of Catalonia, Barcelona; Count Thadee Dzieduszycki, well-known sociologist 
of Warsaw; Prof. Istvan Ereky, University of Szeged, Hungary; Col. C. Fougner, 
Norwegian Army, Oslo; Prof. Edmund Gardner, University of London; Prof. A. G. 
de Lapradelle, Faculty of Law, University of Paris; Prof. John L. Gerig, Columbia 
University, New York; Jonkheer J. W. Godin de Beaufort, retired Officer of the 
Army of Holland; Prof. N. Ionescu, University of Bucharest; Senator Ladislas 
Jablonowski, Warsaw; Prof. J. W. Mannhardt, University of Marburg, Germany; 
Dr. J. Renkin, Minister of State, Brussels; Baron Rolin Jacquemyns, formerly Belgian 
Minister of the Interior, Brussels; Prof. Othmar Spann, University of Vienna; Prof. 
Walter Starkie, Trinity College, Dublin; Lord Sydenham of Combe, G.B.E., F.R.S., 
formerly Governor of Bombay, London; Count Paul Teleki, former Hungarian 
Foreign Minister, Professor at the University of Budapest; and M. W. F. Treub, 
former Minister of Finance of Holland and Professor at the University of Amsterdam. 

It is our sad duty to add the following names to the necrology of the year 1929: 
Professor Irving L. Foster, well-known teacher and author of text-books, died at 
State College, Pa., on June 1, in the fifty-ninth year of his age. Professor Foster 
graduated from Brown University in 1893 and was first appointed instructor in 
Romance languages at Pennsylvania State College in 1895, becoming professor ten 
years later.—Dr. Edith Hedges Matzke, former professor in Stanford University, 
died of heart disease at Stanford, Calif., on April 1, at the age of 61 years. Dr. 
Matzke was the widow of Professor John E. Matzke who, at the time of his death in 
Mexico in 1912, was professor of Romance languages at Stanford.—The Rev. Dr. 
A. Huot, director of La Semaine Religieuse, official organ of the Catholic diocese of 
Quebec, died suddenly; at Quebec, Canada, on April 7, at 52 years of age.—Senator 
Professor Rodolfo Lanciani, one of the world’s leading archeologists, died at Rome 
on May 22, at the age of 82.—Ex-Premier Ernest Monis, once leader of the Parisian 
bar, died on May 27 at the age of 83 years, at his home in Chateauneuf-sur-Charente, 
near Bordeaux, France.—Georges Courteline, well-known humorist and dramatist, 
died at Paris on June 26, in his seventieth year.—Professor A. Trombetti, the Etrus- 
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can scholar, died at Venice on July 6, in his 63d year. It is feared that the secret of 
Etruria’s lost language perished with him. (Cf. RoManic Review, XIX, 1928, 
270-271). 

The Institute of French Education of Pennsylvania State College held, from 
July 1 to August 9, a Summer Session devoted solely to courses of study of the French 
language, literature, civilization and methods of teaching French. The visiting 
professor from France was M. C.-M. des Granges, the well-known literary historian. 

The Italian Chamber of Commerce of New York awarded on May 27 a prize of 
$100 and a gold medal, donated by the Italian Ministry of Finance, to Mr. Louis A. 
Pagnucco, student of the College of the City of New York, for having submitted the 
best essay in the contest inaugurated last November by the Chamber. The essay 
entitled Italian Financing in the American Market (65 pp.) will soon be published by 
the Chamber. The award was made on the unanimous recommendation of the 
Committee, consisting of Dr. A. C. Bonaschi, Secretary of the Chamber; Professor 
Mario A. Cosenza, President of the Italian Teachers Association; Director Henry 
Burchell! of the Italian House; and Professor John L. Gerig of Columbia University. 
The contest will be renewed next autumn. For further information address Dr. A. C. 
Bonaschi, Secretary, Italian Chamber of Commerce, Corner Lafayette and Spring 
Streets, New York City. 

The Permanent Italian Book Exhibition, Inc., of New York, held during the 
spring branch exhibitions in the public libraries of Paterson, New Jersey (February), 
and Cleveland, Ohio (May). At the latter exhibition, directed by Dr. G. A. Barricelli 
of Cleveland, more than $3,000 worth of books were sold. The total number of 
visitors was more than 10,000, including 1500 college professors and high school 
teachers. Plans are now under way to hold branch exhibitions in the autumn in 
San Francisco, Philadelphia, Newark, New Haven, Hartford and Boston. Two 
delegates of the Exhibition, Hon. John J. Freschi, President, and Mr. Louis Gerbino, 
visited Italy during the summer and were entertained by the Association of Publishers 
and Librarians of Italy. 

Discussion regarding the study and teaching of foreign languages goes on apace 
in our newspapers. The New York Times of April 12 recommends editorially the 
article of Simone France on ‘‘Can You Speak French?” in Independent Education. 
The only remedy to be found for unsatisfactory present conditions, according to the 
editorial, lies in the Columbia Research Bureau French Test which the above author 
also recommends, but adds ‘‘an original and free composition in French” and ‘‘a 
twenty minutes’ unprepared dictation in French.”” The New York Telegram, of May 
I, objects to the elimination of the study of modern languages from the curricula of 
New York high schools by Supt. O’Shea. Writers in the Times of April 8 and May 2 
discuss the above problems pro and con. 

An equally interesting discussion centers about words. The Times of April 6 
points out that Ushant is not, as certain English newspapers maintain, a contraction, 
but a corruption of Quessant, just as Ypres became ‘‘ Wipers.”” A protest by purists 
in Le Petit Parisien of April 7 against the introduction of ‘‘ broken English’’ into 
French finds its counterpart in the New York Times of April 25, where a résumé is 
given of Abel Hermant’s taunts regarding the discussion in the meeting of the French 
Academy of April 4 on the dropping of the word ‘‘cabriolet.”’ Also the Times of 
June 15 remarks that though ‘“‘English is the only lingua franca among foreign 
officials” in the Far East, French still holds its own as the “official” diplomatic 
language. Finally, Mlle Alice Blum, a French teacher of Paris, claims in the Times 
of June 2 that the French language can be ‘‘reduced to sixteen basic sounds.” 
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The proffer by the French Government of the hundred portraits of French schol- 
ars, scientists, artists and writers to fourteen of our American universities is, accord- 
ing to an editorial in the New York Times of May 3, the ‘‘ message which is sent to the 
universities of America from the country . . . that has ‘kept abreast of all intellec- 
tual progress in Europe and often led the way.’ Its candle is still alight.” 

On June 23 ceremonies were held at Versailles for the placing of a tablet on the 
house where Stuart Merrill, the Franco-American poet, died in 1915. According to 
the doctoral dissertation of Miss Marjorie L. Henry—which, it may be added, is 
discussed at length in the contribution of Prof. Mornet on “Questions de Méthode” — 
Merrill was born in 1863 at Hempstead, L. I., and received his early education in 
France where his father, George Merrill, was legal counsellor of the American Em- 
bassy. After passing eight years in America (1884-1892), where he tried vainly to 
practise law in New York, he returned to France to spend the remainder of his 
life there. 

Samuel Putnam’s proposed variorum edition of Rabelais, which is to be published 
in English in New York, inspired an excellent editorial in the New York Times of June 
23 on “‘ Rabelais in New Dress.” 

Twenty-two priests of Brittany who bear the same names as two of the characters 
in La Terre des Prétres, a novel by the French jurist, Le Fabvre, have brought suits 
for damages. 

The State Department recently completed its census of Americans living abroad. 
Of the total of 392,668 expatriates, nearly half reside in Canada. Next comes France 
with 25,860 American residents, and then Mexico with 14,670, more than all South 
America combined. China has 12,233; Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 11,717; 
Italy 10,000; Germany, 3,027; and so on down to Russia with only 150. 

The letter written by Diego Columbus from Santo Domingo, January 12, 1512, 
to the Cardinal Archbishop of Toledo, Spain, describing the first expedition sent to 
Cuba, was recently discovered in Spain and is now in New York. 

An international dictionary of words that have slightly different connotations in 
different languages is being prepared by the Institute for the Scientific Study of 
Foreign Relations. 

According to the New York Times of April 21, artists have recently been drafted 
into the Fascist syndicates and assigned a representative in the Italian Government, 
the purpose being the ‘revival of painting and sculpture to its flourishing state.” 

Five distinguished Frenchmen attended the triennial meeting of the Society 
of the Cincinnati in Boston early in June. Their arrival was the subject of 
an interesting historical editorial in the New York Times of May 28 on Franco- 
American relations from the period of the American Revolution. News dispatches of 
June 7 announced the organization in France of a society similar to that of the Cin- 
cinnati, which will consist of descendants of French officers and soldiers who took part 
in our Revolution. 

All France joined “‘in a spirit of earnest reverence” in the Joan of Arc celebrations 
held at Orleans, on May 8, and Paris, May 12. President Hoover sent his greetings 
to the inhabitants of Orleans, ‘‘ who during the war so unselfishly and devotedly cared 
for our wounded.”” On May 23 the Bishop of Southwark, England, dedicated a 
memorial church to Saint Joan at Farnham, Surrey, Assisting him was the Bishop 
of Beauvais, successor of that ‘‘unjust judge Cauchon,” who took part in Joan’s 
trial. (For further information on these fétes, cf. Romanic REVIEW, XX, 1929, 
PP. 109, 203.) 
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The lawsuit brought by Whitney Warren, American architect, to oblige the 
authorities of the University of Louvain to place his much discussed inscription on the 
new library was begun on June 14 and continued to June 22. 

The seizure on May 22 of thirteen copies of Voltaire’s Candide by the Customs 
officials of Boston not only brought forth protests from Professors Ford and Morize, 
of Harvard, but also many interesting editorials in newspapers, notably in the New 
York Times and World of May 24. A writer in the June 2d issue of the former journal 
remarks humorously: ‘‘Good morning, Francois Marie Arouet, or, if you like, Voltaire, 
up there on the bookcase, smiling in derision of the intolerance of your day! That 
smile has deepened a bit of late, has it not? Did you think by your caustic wit to 
change the ways of mankind? Vain hope, Francois; it cannot be done.” 

The decision of the French Government, on May 23, to allow the title of Marshal 
of France to “disappear by extinction” with Joffre, Pétain and Lyautey, inspired an 
editorial in the New York Times of June 16 on the “‘ Marshals of France,” in which it 
is noted that ‘‘at the Revolution the historic title was abolished, but in 1804 Napoleon 
restored it.” However in the reign of Frangois I, the Connétable, discontinued in 
1627 by Louis XIII, ranked above the Marshals. The first Marshal of record— 
technically a cavalry officer with twelve horses under his charge—was Albéric 
Clément I, Seigneur de Metz, in 1185. From that date to 1870, when the office was 
temporarily abolished, there were 324 Marshals. The gift of $16,000 by Mr. Edward 
Tuck to save for the museum of Malmaison the historic ‘table of Marshals’ aroused 
also much interest in the press. The table was made of porcelain, with miniature 
portraits of the Marshals painted by Isabey, at the imperial factory at Sévres under 
orders of Napoleon in 1806. On June 20, Marshal Pétain was elected to the Académie 
Francaise to succeed Marshal Foch. Leading contestants for the seat made vacant 
by the death of Francois de Curel were Charles Le Goffic, who received sixteen of 
the necessary seventeen votes for election, and Francis de Croisset, who received six 
votes. 

The claims of both Czechoslovakia and Luxemburg for the possession of the 
bones of the blind King John of Bohemia, who lies buried in the castello in the Sarre 
Valley, have become so vigorous that Germany, now controlling the Sarre, may be 
asked to arbitrate the question. John was the protector of the poet Guillaume de 
Machault, who discusses his eventful life ina Jey. He died fighting the Black Prince 
Edward III, at Crécy, in 1346. Announcement is also made from Paris of the finding 
of the tombs of the Kings of Navarre, ancestors of Henry IV, in the Cathedral of 
Lescar, in Basse-Pyrénées. By the collapse of the transept of this cathedral, which 
occurred in 1599, says the New York Times of April 11, and subsequent rebuilding, the 
spot where the tombs had been erected was covered over and left unmarked. 

The Chateau de Bagatelle, the beautiful little temple built in the Bois de Bou- 
logne by the Comte d’Artois in 1784, as a rival to the Petit Trianon at Versailles, is 
now being restored. Among the reproductions recently installed are six panels 
originally painted by Hubert Robert and now in the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
at New York. A recent acquisition to the collection of the Metropolitan Museum is 
‘*The Birth and Triumph of Venus” by Boucher, which was originally hung in Baga- 
telle and was later purchased by Sir Richard Wallace for his collection now in London. 
Another purchase announced by the above museum on May 13 is a beautiful Renais- 
sance altar frontal by Jean Goujon, entitled ‘‘The Descent from the Cross.’”’ Sixty- 
four drawings and paintings by Ingres were sold at the Hotel Drouot on June 21 to 
American buyers for $120,000. 
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The effort of M. Paul Mégnin in Le Temps to establish a classical origin for 
Marseille’s boutllabaisse has stimulated the pride of the Midi in its unparalleled dish. 
An editorial in the New York Times of June 2, which among many literary allusions 
of course does not omit mention of the doggerel of Thackeray, states that, according 
to M. Pierre Tuc, Aristotle, to whose History of Animals M. Mégnin traced its source, 
istoo recent. No, the first description of bouwillabaisse is found, says M. Tuc, quoting 
from a Nice newspaper, in the Fragments of Epicharmus, the Sicilian comic poet of the 
fifth century B.C., the “‘ minstrel of the fish” as he is called. 

In the new Franco-Vatican protocol, according to the New York Times of April 
26, there is a claim made by the Vatican negotiators for the restoration to the Holy 
See of the Papal Palace at Avignon. This enormous edifice built upon the Cathedral 
rock is being restored, and the Vatican is said to hope to make of it a museum of 
ecclesiastical art. The Times of May 19 contained a long article on this subject, 
entitled ‘‘ Palace of Popes Awaits a New Day.” 

For the second time in the course of the theatrical season of 1928-29 the Comédie 
Francaise offered in April a program of three short plays: Pauvre Napoléon, by Ber- 
nard Zimmer; Déjeuner d’amoureux, by André Birbeau; and Un Chétiment, by the 
well-known actor, Jules Truffier. While neither of the three plays is said to possess 
any special literary value, the fact that they appear in one offering reveals that the 
short play is returning into the favor of the public. 

In a long editorial on ‘France in America,’”’ the New York Times of April 29 
quotes the significant words of De Tocqueville regarding the Mississippi valley: 
“‘The most magnificent dwelling place prepared by God for man’s abode; the valley 
destined to give the world a field for a new experiment in democracy.” 

Regarding the 7ooth anniversary of the University of Toulouse which, as stated 
ia the last issue of the RoMANIC REVIEW (p. 204), was celebrated on June 8-10, 
Prof. Achille Mestre of the University of Paris contributed to the New York Times of 
June 23 a long account of the history of the celebrated institution, which counts 
among its alumni three of the Popes of Avignon, John XXII, Innocent VI, and Urban 
V. The only American scholar ever awarded an honorary degree by Toulouse is 
Prof. J. D. M. Ford of Harvard, who received the Litt.D. degree in 1922. 

The 1400th anniversary of the founding of the Abbey of Monte Cassino by St. 
Benedict was celebrated there on Whitsuntide. The New York Times of May 26 
contained a long account of this great medieval centre of learning. 

On the occasion of the first World Congress of Libraries and Bibliography, held 
at Rome in the latter part of June, the cities of Italy vied with one another in dis- 
playing to the 10,000 visitors from thirty-two countries their rare bibliographical and 
manuscript treasures. Rome led with three exhibitions, while each of the following 
cities held one of its own: Naples, Florence, Bologna, Venice, Modena, Genoa, Milan 
and Trieste. It is interesting to note in this regard that the catalogue of the 500,000 
volumes and 60,000 manuscripts of the Vatican Library, undertaken with the generous 
help of Carnegie Foundation, is under way, though it is expected that twenty years 
will have elapsed before its completion. The National Italian Exhibition of History 
and Science, opened at Florence on May 9, contained the first telescope constructed by 
Galileo in 1600, as well as his first pendulum clock constructed by Vincenzo, Torri- 
celli’s first barometer, Amici’s immersion microscope, Leonardo Da Vinci's flying 
machine, Father Barsanti’s internal combustion engine, Biancardi’s parachute, and 
Grand Duke Ferdinand’s condensation hydrometer. 

Recent excavations in the cathedral of Basle, Switzerland, have brought to light 
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the skull of Erasmus, who was buried there in July, 1536. According to Dr. A. 
Werthemann of the University of Basle, the great humanist had an unusually small 
head and brain, the latter being only 1,200 cubic centimeters in volume, whereas 
that of the average European is 1,375 cubic centimeters. The skull is now being 
compared to the many portraits made of Erasmus from life, four of which were by 
Hans Holbein and two by Albrecht Diirer. 

In a very favorable review of the Teatro d’Arte of New York, whose season of fort- 
nightly Sunday evening performances extended from March 10 to June 2, Walter 
Littlefield states, in the New York Times of June 9, that the company acted in all 
eight plays—four in the original (two by Pirandello, and one each of Cavallotti and 
Gino Roca), three translations from the French (Sacha Guitry, Henry Bernstein and 
Roger Ferdinand), and one from the German. ‘‘In another season,’”’ concludes the 
critic, ‘‘it is to be hoped that plays of problem rather than of typical individual enigmas 
and conflicts will intrigue the fancy of Giuseppe Sterni, the Director.” 

In the new curriculum adopted by the Faculty of Princeton University for the 
next academic year, a candidate for the degree of Bachelor of Arts will be required to 
take one of the two advanced Latin courses and either French or German. If the 
student has offered Spanish for admission and is not qualified to take one of the above 
courses he will be required to take either French or German for two years. For the 
degree of Bachelor of Science Advanced French or German or Latin is one of three 
requirements from which the student must select two. 

In honor of the completion of his thirty years of service in the Library of Congress 
friends of Dr. Herbert Putnam presented to the Library on April 6 a copy of the 
Marquis de Montcalm’s own rare version of his surprise attack on the British force in 
Fort Oswego on August 14, 1756. Speaking of Librarians, it is worthy of note that 
Charles A. Nelson, ‘‘ Dean of American Librarians,” celebrated his ninetieth birthday 
on April 14 last, making final corrections in his translation of the Vindiciz Typo- 
graphice written in 1760 by Johann D. Schoepflin. This work on which Mr. Nelson 
has been engaged for the past three years will be published in the autumn. 

According to the New York Times, English is now the official language of all 
Philippine courts. In certain instances, however, Spanish may be substituted for 
English until January 1, 1940. 

Prof. N. Serban, Director of the Cercle Jules Michelet of the University of Jassy, 
Rumania, issued in May the first number of a monthly review of French studies en- 
titled Gallia. The reviewis published in French and deals principally with questions 
common to both France and Rumania, as is indicated by the title of the interesting 
article of Dan Badareu, ‘‘La Roumanie et le roman francais contemporain” (pp. 7- 
11). Annual subscription: 300 lei. 

The Esperanto Association of North America held its twenty-second annual 
congress at New York on July 9-14. It was announced on this occasion that the 
Swedish Parliament had voted to introduce the teaching of Esperanto in all Swedish 
schools. 

According to the annual report of the American-Scandinavian Foundation pub- 
lished on June 18, scholarships amounting to $72,000 were awarded during the aca- 
demic year 1928-29 to fifty-nine students. The Bank of Italy of San Francisco has 
accepted two of the industrial fellows of the Foundation. Prof. A. H. Krappe was 
the recipient of an honorary fellowship for the study of medieval literature in Den- 
mark. The widespread activities of the Foundation, made possible by the very 
generous donations of the Trustees, should serve to encourage those interested in 
the Latin nations to emulate their example. j. L. G. 
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